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Closing Days of the 67th Congress 


February 17, 1923 


session of the Senate and House on February 7, when 

he went to the Capitol to appeal for prompt action on 
the proposal to fund the British war debt and the Ship Sub- 
sidy bill, gave a definite turn to the deliberations of the clos- 
ing weeks of the current session of Congress. 

In submitting “the report of the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission, covering its accepted proposal for the 
funding of the debt due to the United States from the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain . .. with the earnest recom- 
mendation that it be given, so far as legislative procedure 
will admit, a cordial and prompt approval,” President Hard- 
ing made the following comment: 

“The call of the world today is for integrity of agree- 
ments, the sanctity of covenants, the validity of contracts. 
Here is the first clearing of the war-clouded skies in a debt- 
burdened world, and the sincere commitment of one great 
nation to validate its financial pledges and discharge its obli- 
gations in the highest sense of financial honor. . . . It is a 
covenant of peace and recuperation, of respect and coopera- 
tion. It is a new element of financial and economic stabili- 
zation, when the world is sadly needing a reminder of the 
ways of peace. It is an example of encouragement and in- 
spiration, when the world is staggering in discouragement and 
bowed with the sorrows of wars that were and fears of wars 
which humanity is praying may be avoided.” 

Repeating his former appeal for action on the Ship Sub- 
sidy bill, the President said: 

“T would be recreant to my belief in the urgency of a deci- 
sion on the merchant marine bill if I did not renew the re- 
quest that it be brought to a final disposition. . . . Today 
you have a debt settlement which is to bring the Treasury 
something more than a hundred and fifty millions a year, and 
we rightly appraise it a notable accomplishment. On the 
other hand, the executive branch of the Government is 
charged with the operation of Government-owned shipping, 
which is losing the Federal treasury $50,000,000 a year. It 
is as important to avoid losses as it is to secure funds on debts 
or from taxation sources. ... ; owes to itself, to 
the executive branch of the Government, and to the American 
public some decisive action. Mere avoidance by prolonged 
debate is a mark of impotence on a vitally important public 
question. I plead for a decision. . . . There is time, abund- 
ant time, for decisive action on both these tremendously im- 
portant questions. . . . Either is fit to be recorded a chapter 
in great achievement, both will mark a signal triumph. Both 
are inseparably related to our good fortunes at home and our 
high place in the world.” 


P trceien of te HARDING'S appearance before a joint 


Bill for Settlement of British Debt 


The proposal of the World War Foreign Debt Commis- 
sion, as presented to Congress by the President, was em- 
bodied in a bill to amend the existing debt funding law, intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Smoot (R., Utah) and in the 
House by Representative Burton (R., Ohio), both of whom 
are members of the Foreign Debt Commission. The House 
Committee on Ways and Means reported the House bill (H. 
R. 14254) on Feb. 8, with two supporting amendments which 
i its language without changing the Commission’s 
recommendations and the House passed it under unanimous 
consent on February 9 by a vote of 291 to 44. The Senate 
Committee on Finance reported the bill to the Senate on 
Feb. 10, with the House amendments, and the bill was passed 
by the Senate on Feb. 17 by a vote of 70 to 13, with two 
amendments adopted on the floor. One of these was offered 
by Senator Robinson (D., Arkansas) and provided that the 
United States be permitted to make such terms with other 
debtor nations as the Commission “may believe to be just, 
subject to the approval of Congress by Act or Joint Resolu- 
tion.” ‘The other was offered by Senator Harris (D., Geor- 
gia) to increase the membership of the Commission to eight, 
so that three Democrats could be appointed with the four 
Republicans to serve with the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
is chairman. 
Neither the House nor the Senate amendments affect the 
terms of the settlement, which are as follows: 


The total principal of indebtedness as of December 15, 1922, for 
which British Government bonds are to be issued to the United 
States Government at par is $4,600,000,000.00. 

The principal of the bonds shall be paid in annual installments 
on a fixed schedule, subject to the right of the British Government 
to make these payments in three-year periods. The amount of the 
first year’s installment will be $23,000,000 and these annual instali- 
ments will increase with due regularity during the life of the bonds 
until, in the sixty-second year, the amount of the installment will be 
$175,000,000, the aggregate installments being equal to the total 
principal of the debt. 

The British Government shall have the right to pay off addi- 
tional amounts of the principal of the bonds on any interest date 
upon 90 days’ previous notice. 

Intevest is to be payable upon the unpaid balances at the follow- 
ing rates, on December 15 and June 15 of each year: 3 per cent 
semi-annually, June 15, 1923, to December 15, 1932, inclusive; 334 
per cent semi-annually, June 15, 1933, until final payment. 

For the first five years one-half the interest may be deferred and 
added to the praca, bonds to be issued therefor similar to those 
of Ez origin _— 

y payment of interest or Of principal may be made in 
United States Government bonds issued since Avril 6, 1917, och 
bonds to be taken at par and accrued interest. : 
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Ship Subsidy Bill 

The Ship Subsidy bill (H. R. 1287) which was displaced 
as unfinished business on the Senate calendar by the British 
Debt bill, was restored to that position on Feb. 17. On 
that day Senator Jones (R., Washington), Chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, in charge of the bill, notified the 
Senate that beginning on Feb. 19 he expected to hold the 
Senate in night sessions until the bill was acted upon. Sup- 
porters of the bill are making a determined effort to bring 
about a vote, while its opponents are equally determined to 
continue filibustering tactics to prevent a vote. It is impos- 
sible at this writing to predict the outcome. 


Reclassification 


An agreement has finally been reached on the bill for the 
Reclassification of Government employees and a compromise 
bill is expected to be reported to the Senate in the next few 
days. Since the differences have been ironed out in com- 
mitte, no opposition to the compromise measure is expected 
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when it is brought up in the Senate. The Sterling-Lehlbach 
Reclassification bill (H. R. 8929) passed the House Decem- 
ber 15, 1921. It was favorably reported to the Senate 
February 6, 1922, by the Committee on the Civil Service, 
but because of the salary schedules involved was further re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations, where the various 
changes, which have resulted in a compromise bill, were 
finally worked out. 


Reorganization of Government Departments 

On February 15 the long-looked-for report on the plan to 
reorganize the Government Departments was received by 
the Joint Congressional Committee in charge of this work 
from the White House, where it had been receiving the care- 
ful attention of the President and the Cabinet for the past 
year. A bill embodying the plan contained in this report 
will probably be drawn and printed before the close of this 
session to be used by members of both Houses for purposes 
of study, with a view to its consideration by the next Con- 
gress. 


Progress Made on Annual Appropriation Bills to February 17 
4th Session, 67th Congress 






































REPORTED SENT TO | CONFERENCE 

PASSED PASSED iB DATE  |NO. OF 

scl hn _— wel eee | oe st ee en Acnren to | APPROVED | LAW 
1922 1922 1922 1922 1922 1922 1923 

H. R. 13180 | Treasury Department . 6] Dec. 9| Dec. 12] Dec. 12} Dec. 13 | Dec. 19] Jan. 3 378 
H. R. 13232 | State and Justice Departments............ Dec. 7] Dec. i2]| Dec. 13 | Dec. 14] Dec. 15 | Dec. wine $ 377 
H. R. 13316 | Commercial and Labor Departments..| Dec. 11 | Dec. 13 | Dec. 14} Dec. 15 me gs ee 19| Jan. 5 380 
H. R. 13374 | Navy Department Dec. 13 . 21] Dec. 30} Jan. 41) Jan. 10 | Jan. 22 384 

1923 1923 1923 : 
H. R. 13481 | Agriculture Department.._.._..............| Dec. 18 | Jan. 3] Jan. 6) Jan. 13] Jan. 16 
H. R. 13559 | Interior Department Dec. 22] Jan. 3] Jan. 4] Jan. 5] Jan. 8 co 12 | Jan. 24 395 
H. R. 13593 | Post Office Department. Dec. 28} Jan. 3] Jan. 11] Jan. 13] Jan. 17] Feb. 8| Feb. 14 415 
H. R. 13615 | Deficiency, second for 1923..___........... — an. 4] Jan. 6] Jan. 8] Jan. 9] Jan. 11 | Jan. 22 385 
H. R. 13660 | District of Columbi an. 4] Jan. 8] Jan. 20] Jan. 25) Jan. 27 
H. R. 13696 | Independent Offices. an. 6) Jan. 12] Jan. 16] Jan. 22] Jan. 24) Feb. 10 | Feb. 13 409 
H. R. 13793 | War Department an. 12] Jan. 19] Jan. 29] Feb. 9] Feb. 10 
H. R. 13926 | Legislative Establish an. 19] Jan. 22] Jan. 25] Jam. 25} Jan. 26] Feb. 12 






































COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE AMOUNTS APPROPRIATED FOR 1923, THE BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR 1924, THE AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN 
THE BILLS INTRODUCED, AND THE SUBSEQUENT AMOUNTS AS PASSED BY THE HOUSE AND SENATE, AND AMOUNTS AS AGREED TO BY THE CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE. THESE FIGURES ARE TENTATIVE AND ARE NOT FINAL UNTIL APPROVED BY THE PRESIDENT. 
































7 
Appropriation Bills for 1924 
Budget esti- 
Title 2-5 ey mates for 1924, Amount 

ncily No. of recommended A t Amount Amount 

annual * Bill in bill for 1924 passed by passed by a to 
by House House Senate in ference 

Com. 

Treasury Dept.._...............----| $118,844,828 | $117,838,768 | H. R. 13180 | $115,119,810 | $115,112,310 | $115,538,190 | $115,386,510 
State oa Justice Depts... 28,676,921 33,703,293 | H. R. 13232 33 ,188,1 33,185,051 33,448,708 33,250,421 

Same and Labor Depts...) 25,703,693 25,891,091 | H. R. 13316 25,779,101 26,079,101 26,346,101 26,295, 
Navy Dept.—-vcoconseonsn-----| 294,353 ,473 294,803,975 | H. R. 13374 93 806,538 | 293,806,538 | 295, ‘604, 378 | 294,456,528 
Agriculture Dept.............-.----| 46,929,173 69,031,613 | H. R. 13481 68,781,553 69 ,068 ,053 Rie 741 oS Seti sah saisotcie 
Interior Dept.._.....................|_ 297,212,065 | 295,358,252 | H. R. 13559 | 294,265,300 | 294,347,000 8,000 "294, 674,710 
Post Office Dept..............-.--|_ 564,174,566 | 590,166,191 H. R. 13593 | 584,614,191 | 584,614,191 588" 139" 991 584, 872, ‘991 
District of Columbia_..........|_ 22,851,609 23,551,1 H. R. 13660 624,895 22,978 ,607 24 4,469, 9 ekeecnaenaiabe 
Independent Offices... 538,510,922 | 508,341,013 | H.R. 13696 | 496,235,771 | 496,235,771 | 498, 333, 556 496 ,634,371 
War Dep 330,074,738 | 319,773,979 | H. kK. 13793 | 314, 064, 294 | 333,654,204 340,443,896 |. piste Raa 
cag Establishment.....|_ 14, 504, 164 14, ‘418, "912 | H.R. 13926 py 603, 376 12,601,326 12,706,071 ae 706 ,071 
ciency, second for 1923 H.R. 13615 74, 645, *674 74,690,174 75,025,201 74, 925; 774 




















Pitieperct paren, porn ny do Ft include Permanent annual. appropriations. 


#106 000 fe for the S 
ment of Labor. #2,1 


$1,512,842 for the 


ving been created b; Congress in previous years. 
Sea Bova an Rees Onpersacene, BILTON Eire Dineen heel 10 for re Ine 
r the Na partment, the artm: 349,500 for 
District of Columbia, $6511495 for Independent Offices: 36743321 for che War 8, $800 for Legulece 


Such appropriations are those which occur automatically each year 
They are as follows: san moe 7, 093 for the for she Treasury Deparsment 
t of Com: the Depart- 
artment, 
for Legislative Estab- 


partmeny, $800 
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Historical Sketch of Federal Child Labor Legislation 


December, 1906—February, 1923 


HE first attempts to control child labor in the States 
through Federal legislation reached Congress in 1906. 
On December 5, 1906, Senator Beveridge, Indiana, 
introduced a bill (S. 6562) entitled “‘a bill to prevent the em- 
ployment of children in factories and mines.” On the same 
day Senator Lodge, Mass., introduced (S. 6730) “a bill to 
prohibit the employment of children in the manufacture or 
production of articles intended for interstate commerce.” 
On December 6, Representative Parsons, New York, intro- 
duced (H. R. 21404) “a bill to prevent the employment of 
children in factories and mines.” It was not until ten years 
later that the first child labor law was passed. The bill 
(H. R. 8234) was introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Keating on January 7, 1916. It was passed by the 
House on February 2, and by the Senate on August 8, 1916. 
The vote finally taken on the bill was 337 to 46 in favor in 
the House, and 52 to 12 in the Senate. The Act was ap- 
proved September 1, 1916, and went into effect one year 
later. The administration of the law was given to the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau. The law was in effect about nine 
months when it was declared unconstitutional by the U. S. 
Supreme Court by a decision in the case of Hammer v. 
Dagenhart, rendered June 3, 1918. 


The second child labor law was carried in the Revenue 
Act of 1918. When this measure (H. R. 12863) “An act 
to provide revenue and for other purposes,”) was before the 
Senate, an amendment to it was offered by Senator Pomerene, 
Ohio, on November 15, 1918, which sought to obviate the 
recent objection of the Supreme Court by levying an excise 
tax upon the profits of industries employing child labor. The 
Revenue Act which carried Senator Pomerene’s amendment 
as Title 12 of the Act, became a law on February 24, 1919. 
The tax on employment of child labor provided for by Title 
12, went into effect on April 25, 1919. This law was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the U. S. Supreme Court in the 


= of Bailey v. the Drexel Furniture Company, on May 
15, 1922. 

Since that date the Federal Government has had no juris- 
diction over the employment of children in the States. 

In view of the decisions of the Supreme Court declaring 
the above measures to regulate child labor unconstitutional, 
it became necessary in order to establish Federal regulation 
of child labor, to provide for an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion specifically granting Congress the power to pass laws 
prohibiting and regulating the employment of children in the 
States, 

During the present Congress seventeen joint resolutions 
proposing amendments to the Constitution for this purpose 
have been introduced in the House, and five have been intro- 
duced in the Senate. Hearings were held on June 1, 1922, 
on the Fitzgerald Resolution (H. J. Res. 327) but the com- 
mittee did not make a report and no further action was taken 
on the House side. In the Senate a sub-committee of the 
Judiciary Committee, which had charge of the Senate reso- 
lutions, was appointed, consisting of Senator Shortridge (R., 
Calif.), Chairman, Senator Colt (R., R. I.) and Senator 
Walsh (D., Mont.). This sub-committee held hearings on 
the five Senate Joint Resolutions on January 10, 15, 18, 1923, 
and on February 9 made its report to the full committee. At 
this meeting the question of providing for a change in the 
method of ratifying amendments to the Constitution was 
brought up for discussion with the result that action by the 
Committee on the child labor amendment was postponed and 
another meeting of the committee set for February 13. The 
committee met on the 13th but no further action was taken 
and the whole matter went over to the regular meeting of 
the committee on Monday, the 19th, when the committee 
voted 8 to 4, to report to the Senate the sub-committee’s com- 
promise amendment, which reads as follows: “The Congress 
shall have power concurrent with that of the several states to 
limit or prohibit the labor of persons under the age of 18 
years.” 


Text of Five Senate Joint Resolutions Proposing “Child Labor” Amendment 
to the Constitution 


A compromise amendment agreed upon by the Committee on the Judiciary which considered these resolutions, was 


ordered to be reported to the Senate Feb, 19, 1923. 
S. J. Res. 200, Introduced by Senator Johnson (R., Calif.), April 20, 1922. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled (two- 
thirds of each House concurring therein), That the fol- 
lowing amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
is hereby proposed, under and by virtue of which Article X 
shall read as hereinafter set forth, which, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall 
be valid as part of the Constitution, to wit: 

“ARTICLE X. 
“STATE RIGHTS.” 

“SecTION 1. The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Congress shall have power to regu- 
late or prohibit throughout the United States the employment 
of children under eighteen years of age.” 


S. J. Res. 224, Introduced by Senator Townsend (R., Mich.), Apr. 20, 1922. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled (two- 


thirds of each House concurring therein), That the following 
article is proposed as an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, which shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as part of the Constitution when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States: 
“ARTICLE § 
“The Congress shall have power to regulate the employ- 
ment and the hours of labor and conditions of employment of 
persons under eighteen years of age.” 
S.J. Res. 232, Introduced by Senator McCormick (R., Ill.), Apr.20, 1922. 


“ 








TICLE é : 
“The Congress shall have power to limit or prohibit the 


labor of persons under eighteen years of age, and power is 
also reserved to the several States to limit or prohibit such 
labor in any way which does not lessen any limitation of such 
labor or the extent of any prohibition thereof by Congress. 
The power vested in the Congress by this article shall be ad- 
ditional to and not a limitation on the powers elsewhere vested 
a ns alana by the Constitution with respect to such 
r. 
(Continued on page 147) 
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First Federal Child Labor Law 


Declared unconstitutional by the U. S. Supreme Court June 3, 1918 


The Provisions of the Law 
(Approved September 1, 1916. Public No, 249—64th Congress.) 


H. R. 8234—An Act to prevent interstate commerce in the products of child labor, and for 
other purposes 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or deliver for 
shipment in interstate or foreign commerce any article or 
commodity the product of any mine or quarry, situated in the 
United States, in which within thirty days prior to the time 
of the removal of such product therefrom children under the 
age of sixteen years have been employed or permitted to work, 
or any article or commodity the product of any mill, cannery, 
workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment, situated 
in the United States, in which within thirty days prior to the 
removal of such product therefrom children under the age of 
fourteen years have been employed or permitted to work, or 
children between the ages of fourteen years and sixteen years 


have been employed or permitted to work more than eight 
hours in any day, or more than six days in any week, or after 
the hour of seven o'clock p. m., or before the hour of six 
o'clock a. m.: Provided, That a prosecution and conviction of 
a defendant for the shipment or delivery for shipment of any 
article or commodity under the conditions herein prohibited 
shall be a bar to any further prosecution against the same de- 
fendant for shipments or deliveries for shipment of any such 
article or commodity before the beginning of said prosecu- 
tion.” 

Sections 2-6 contain provisions for enforcement and 
prescribe penalties for violation of the Act. 

Section 7 provides that the Act shall take effect one year 
from the date of its passage. 


The Decision of the U. S. Supreme Court Which Declared the “First 
Child Labor Law” Unconstitutional 


The opinion of the Court was delivered by Mr. Justice Day. Mr. Chief Justice White, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 


= Pitney, and Mr. Justice McReynolds concurring. Th 


¢ dissenting opinion filed by Mr. Justice Holmes. Mr. Justice 


Kenna, Mr. Justice Brandeis and Mr. Justice Clarke concurring. 


The Case 


Argued April 15, 16, 1918. Decided June 3, 1918. 

Hammer, United States Attorney for the Western District 
of North Carolina v. Dagenhart et al. Appeal from the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the Western District of 
North Carolina. 

A bill was filed in the United States District Court for the 
Western District of North Carolina by a father in his own 
behalf and as next friend of his two minor sons, one under 
the age of 14 years and the other between the ages of 14 and 
16 years, einployees in a cotton mill at Charlotte, N. C., to 
enjoin the enforcement of the act of Congress intended to pre- 
vent interstate commerce in the products of child labor. Act 
of Sept. 1, 1916, c. 432, 39 Stat. 675. 

The district court held the act unconstitutional and entered 
a decree enjoining its enforcement. ‘This appeal brings the 
case to the Supreme Court. 


The Complaint Against the Law 
The attack upon the act rests upon three propositions: 
First. It is not a regulation of interstate and foreign com- 
merce. Second. It contravenes the tenth amendment to the 
Constitution. Third. It conflicts with the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 


The Defense of the Law 
The power essential to the passage of this act, the Gov- 
ernment contends, is found in the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, which authorizes Congress to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the States. 


The Holding of the Supreme Court Sustaining 
the Judgment of the Lower Court 

Held unconstitutional as exceeding the commerce power 
of Congress and invading the powers reserved to the States. 

The power to regulate interstate commerce is the power 
to prescribe the rule by which the commerce is to be governed ; 
in other words, to control the means by which it is carried on. 

The court has never sustained a right to exclude save in 
cases where the character of the particular thing excluded 
was such as to bring them peculiarly within the governmental 
authority of the State or Nation and render their exclusion, 
in effect, but a regulation of interstate transportation, neces- 
sary to prevent the accomplishment through that means of the 
evils inherent in them. 

The manufacture of goods is not commerce, nor do the 
facts that they are intended for, and are afterwards shipped 
in, interstate commerce make their production a part of that 
commerce subject to the control of Congress, 

The power to regulate interstate commerce was not in- 
tended as a means of enabling Congress to equalize the eco- 
nomic conditions in the States for the prevention of unfair 
competition among them, by forbidding the interstate trans- 
portation of goods made under conditions which Congress 
deems productive of unfairness, 

It was not intended as an authority to Congress to control 
the States in the exercise of their police power over local trade 
and manufacture, always existing and expressly reserved to 
them by the tenth amendment. 

Affirmed. 
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Second Federal Child Labor Law 


Declared unconstitutional by the U. S. Supreme Court May 15, 1922 


The Provisions of the Law 
Included in the Revenue Act Approved February 24,1919. (Public No. 254—65th Congress.) 
Title XII.—Tax on Employment of Child Labor 


“Section 1200. That every person (other than a bona 
fide boys’ or girls’ canning club recognized by the Agricul- 
tural Department of a State and of the United States) oper- 
ating (a) any mine or quarry situated in the United States 
in which children under the age of sixteen years have been 
employed or permitted to work during any portion of the 
taxable year; or (b) any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or 
manufacturing establishment situated in the United States 
in which children under the age of fourteen years have been 
employed or permitted to work, or children between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen have been employed or permitted to 
work more than eight hours in any day or more than six days 


in any week, or after the hour of seven o’clock p. m., or be- 
fore the hour of six o’clock a. m., during any portion of the 
taxable year, shall pay for each taxable year, in addition to 
all other taxes imposed by law, an excise tax equivalent to 10 
per centum of the entire net profits received or accrued for 
such year from the sale or disposition of the product of such 
mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manu- 
facturing establishment.” 

Sections 1201-1207 provide in the order given, for deduc- 
tions, liability for unfair sale of products, employment cer- 
tificates, sales returns, inspection of premises, and taxable 
year. 


The Decision of the U. S. Supreme Court Which Declared the “Second Child 
Labor Law” Unconstitutional 


The opinion of the Court was delivered by Mr. Chief Justice Taft. Mr. Justice McKenna, Mr. Justice Day, Mr. Justice 
Van Devanter, Mr. Justice Pitney, Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis and Mr. Justice Holmes concurring. Mr. 


Justice Clarke dissenting. 


The Case 


Argued March 7 and 8,1922. Decided May 15, 1922. 

J. W. Bailey and J. W. Bailey, Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue for the District of North Carolina, Plaintiff in Error, v. 
Drexel Furniture Co. 

This case presents the question of the constitutional validity 
of the child labor tax law. The plaintiff below (in the lower 
court), the Drexel Furniture Co., is engaged in the manu- 
facture of furniture in the western district of North Carolina. 
On September 20, 1921, it received a notice from Bailey, 
United States collector of internal revenue for the district, 
that it had been assessed $6,312.79 for having, during the 
taxable year 1919, employed and permitted to work in its 
factory a boy under 14 years of age, thus incurring the tax 
of 10 per cent on its net profits for that year. The company 
paid the tax under protest, and after rejection of its claim for 
a refund brought this suit. 


The Complaint against the Law 
The law is attacked on the ground that it is a regulation 
of the employment of child labor in the States—an exclusive 


State function under the Federal Constitution and within the 
reservations of the tenth amendment. 


The Defense of the Law 


The law is defended on the ground that it is a mere excise 
tax levied by the Congress of the United States under its 
broad power of taxation conferred by section 8, Article I, of 
the Federal Constitution. 


The Holding of the Supreme Court Sustaining 
the Judgment of the Lower Court 


The child-labor tax law of February 24, 1919, imposing 
a tax of 10 per cent of the net profits of the year upon an em- 
ployer who knowingly has employed, during any portion of 
the taxable year, a child within the age limits therein pre- 
scribed, is not a valid exercise by Congress of its powers of 
taxation, under United States Constitution, article 1, section 
8, but is an unconstitutional regulation by the use of the so- 
called tax as a penalty of the employment of child labor in 
the States, which, under United States Constitution, tenth 
amendment, is exclusively a State function. 





ai k Congress power to oy gt employment of child labor. 
es. 28, introduced April 11, 1921, by Rep. Rogers, R., Mass.t 
H. J. Res. 35, introduced April’ ll, 1921, by Rep. a Ill.t; 
H. J. Res. 327, ere ay 17, a by Rep. Fitzgerald, R., 
Ohiog; a . Ras. 3 2, introduced May 24 , 1922, by Rep. Perlman, 

H., J. i 334, introduced ‘May 25 1922, by Rep. 
Nek wea tie? J. Res. 340, introduced May 31, 1922, by 
at a ass. hes i Res. 341, introduced May 31, 1922, 

Rep. akerd; H ‘3 55, introduced — 2 — by Rep 

Voie R., Wisc.t; H. i. 367, introduced 2, by Rep. 
Moore, R, Ohiot; H. J. Res. 368, introduced or 30. 1922, by Rep. 
Foster, R., ’ Ohiof; : H. J. Res. 370, introduced June 30, 1922, by Rep. 


+ Referred to the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 





Proposed Child Labor Amendments Introduced During the 67th Congress 
March 4, 1921-January 28, 1923 


ag ag R. her H. J. Res. 374, introduced A 23, 1922 
rothingham, R., Mass.}; Res. 376, i 
ng is, 1922, by Rep. Johnson, R. Wa ts H. J. Res. 385, intro- 
duced Sept. 22, 1922, by Rep. tep. Graham, R.. Illd; R 
introd 1, es m ix Fosterf; H. J. R 

duced Dec. 14, 1922, reene, R., Mass.$; H. J. Res. 421, 

introduced Jan. 12, i903, byt 7 ite.  Lneberes, R,, Calif. 35. ; 3 
nson, R., : 


200, introduced April 20, 192 by Sen. Ji R Tt; 
Res. 224, introduced A Ba "ot, by Sen. Townsend, R., Mich.t; 
S.J. Res. 232, introdu A 20, 1922, by Sen. M ick, R., Ill.t; 
S. { Bes Res. 256, introduced Dee. 13, 1922, by Sen. Lodge, R. Mass. 
i , introduced Dec. 27; 1922, by Sen. W: D., Mont.t 


eles to the House Committe on the Judiciary. 
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Present Status of Child Labor Laws in the States 


Comparison of Child Labor Standards of State Laws with the Standards of the 
Federal Laws 


Prepared by the U. S. Children’s Bureau 


__. Note—The first Federal child labor law and the Federal child labor tax law, both of which have been held unconstitutional, in effect pro- 
hibited the employment (1) in mills, canneries, workshops, factories, or manufacturing establishments of any child under 14 years of age and of 
children between 14 and 16 years of age more than 8 hours a day or 6 days a week, or between 7 p. m. and 6a. m., and (2) in mines and 
quarries of any child under 16 years of age. 


HE child labor standards of the laws of the following In addition, the standards of the laws of the following four 
I thirteen States are in all particulars equal to, or higher States come up to, or surpass, the Federal standards, except in 
than, the standards of the Federal law: Alabama, regard to employment in mines or quarries, or both: Massa- 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, New York, chusetts, Minnesota, Montana, and North Dakota. 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, West Virginia and 


Wisconsin. 
Standard I.—Minimum age 14 in factories and canneries* 

States whose laws come up to this standard or higher: hours, work of child whose earnings are needed for support of 
Aleb: oat Rs oa family, or work for child’s parent or guardian) : 

abama innesota not in work for- . i 
Connecticut, Montana bidden by any Fed- ae — North Carolina 
Hor Nebr al ie — 5 on 
areal New Hampshire Oklahoma Colorado Nevada Texas 
Kansee New York Oregon District of Columbia New Jersey Vermont 
Kentucky North Dakota Pennsylvania Georgia New Mexico Washington 

isi Ohi Empl it Rhode Island P : 
— in ‘eatin "oe se ‘aadlies States whose laws are below this standard for work in 
Maryland ice” permitted under Tennessee either factories or canneries, or both: 
Massachusetts 14 outside school West Virginia Delaware (12 in canneries; also other exemptions), Mississippi 
Michigan hours, but this must Wisconsin (boy 12, girl 14; penalty clause omits canneries). 


Utah (no minimum age except in certain dangerous occupations). 


: Virginia (12 in canneries in vacation and outside school hours). 
States whose laws come up to this standard but have cer- Wyoming (no minimum age except in certain dangerous occupa- 


tain exemptions (such as work in vacation or outside school tions). 


Standard II.—Maximum 8-hour day and 48-hour week for children under 16 in factories and 


canneries* 

States whose laws come up to this standard or higher: States whose laws come up to this standard, but have cer- 
Alabama Massachusetts New Jersey tain exemptions: Colorado, Vermont. 
ereonad : noe (included we —— States whose laws are below this standard for work either 

ude ew or . M4 . . 

California here because work North Dakota in factories or canneries, or both: a‘ 
Connecticut of children under 16 Ohio Delaware Michigan South Carolina 
District of Columbia in factories or where Oklahoma Florida Mississippi South Dakota 
Illinois any machinery is Oregon Georgia Missouri Texas 
Indiana operated is entirely Tennessee Idaho New Hampshire h 
Iowa prohibited) Washington Louisiana North Carolina — ‘2 
Kansas Nebraska West Virginia Maine Pennsylvania Virginia 
Kentucky Nevada Wisconsin Maryland Rhode Island Wyoming 


Standard III.—Night work prohibited for children under 16 between 7 P. M. and 6 A. M. in 
factories and canneries* 


States whose laws come up to this standard or higher: and canneries, but the hours when work is permitted are 
earlier or later, or there are exemptions: 


Alabama Louisi N 
Arizona Sanienetenitts rte ar Colorado Nebraska — Rhode Island 
Arkansas Minnesota Nerth Dakets Florida New Mexico South Carolina 
California Montana _ (included Ohi Idaho — North Carolina Vermont 
a _ here because work Okichewe Missouri Pennsylvania 
on ee Po Fawn pes Oregon States where a night-work prohibition is lacking for fac- 
Indiana any machinery is Tennessee tories or for canneries, or for both, or where such a prohibi- 
lowa operated is entirely Washington tion exists but does not extend up to 16 years: 
Kansas prohibited) West Virginia aicihien Michigan Texas 
Kentucky New Hampshire Wisconsin Georgia Mississipi us “- 
: aia . . aine evada irginia 
States where a night-work prohibition applies to factories Maryland South Dakota Wyoming 


“la this classification of State laws it has been assumed that “factories” include “canneries” except when “canneries” are speci.ically 
exempted. The Federal laws include also the terms “workshops,” “mills,” and “manufacturing establishments,” but the language of the 
State laws varies so that these are not included in the comparison. 
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Comparison of Child Labor Standards of State Laws with the Standards of the 


Federal Laws—cont’d 
Standard IV.—Minimum age 16 for work in mines and quarries 


Note—Comparison with State laws is here made only in respect to provision for employment of boys, as girls and women are usually 


excluded altogether from work in mines. 


States whose laws provide a minimum age of at least 16 
for boys for work in both mines and quarries: 


Alabama Maryland Pennsylvania 
Arizona Nevada Tennessee 
Arkansas New York Texas 
California North Carolina Utah 
Connecticut Ohio Vv. 
Illinois Oklahoma emer 
Indiana Oregon (by ruling Virginia 
Kansas of State board of in- West Virginia 
Kentucky oonnm of child Wisconsin 
abor) 


States whose laws provide a minimum age of 16 or over for 


boys for work in mines, but either have exemptions or fix a 
lower minimum age or no minimum for work in quarries: 


Colorado Montana North Dakota 
Iowa New Jersey Washington 
Missouri 


States whose laws provide a minimum age lower than 16 
— or no minimum age, for work in mines or quarries, 
or both: 


Delaware Maine New Hampshire 
District of Columbia Massachusetts New Mexico 
Florida Michigan Rhode Island 
Georgia Minnesota South Carolina 
Idaho Mississippi South Dakota 
Louisiana Nebraska Wyoming 


Child Labor in the United States 


Prepared by the U. 8. Children’s Bureau 
How Many Children in the United States Are Gainfully Employed? 


N the United States, in 1920, over one million (1,060,- 
858) children 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, were re- 
ported by census enumerators as “engaged in gainful oc- 

cupations.” (Fourteenth Census of the United States, Popu- 
lation, 1920: Occupations of Children.) This number was 
approximately one-twelfth of the total number (12,502,582) 


of children of that age in the entire country. The number 
of child workers 10 to 13 years of age, inclusive, was 378,- 
063. The census does not report the number of working 
children under 10 years of age, but it is known that such 
children are employed in large numbers in agriculture, and 
in smaller numbers in many other occupations, such as street 
trading, domestic service, and industrial home work. 


In What Occupations Are Children Engaged? 


in the United States in 1920, 647,309, or 61 per cent, 

were reported to be employed in agriculture, forestry, 
and animal husbandry, the majority (88 per cent) of them 
as laborers on the home farm. An even larger proportion, 
87 per cent, of the working children, 10 to 13 years of age, 
inclusive, were reported at work in these occupations. ‘There 
were 185,337 children, or 17.5 per cent, of the total number 
of working children under 16 employed in manufacturing 
and mechanical industries—in cotton, silk, and woolen mills, 


O' the child workers, 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, 


in cigar, clothing, and furniture factories, and in canneries 
and workshops. Over 80,000 children were engaged in some 
type of clerical occupation; approximately 63,000 were .in 
trade; 54,000, the majority of whom were girls, were work- 
ing at occupations classified under “Domestic and personal 
service” ; and 7,191—almost all of them boys—were employed 
in the extraction of minerals. Almost 25,000 children, 10 
to 13 years of age, were reported as employed in trade and 
clerical occupations, over 12,000 in “Domestic and personal 
service,” and almost 10,000 in manufacturing occupations. 


In What Sections of the Country Are the Largest Numbers of Children at Work? 


HILD labor is confined to no one section of the coun- 

C; try. According to the 1920 census the proportion of 
the total child population 10 to 15 years of age, in- 
clusive, “employed in gainful occupations” ranged from 3 
per cent in the three Pacific Coast States to 17 per cent in the 
East South Central States, comprising Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. In Mississippi more than one- 
fourth of all the children 10 to 15 years of age were at work; 
in Alabama and in South Carolina, 24 per cent; in Georgia, 
21 per cent; and in Arkansas, 19 per cent. Of the New 
England States, Rhode Island had the largest proportion of 
children from 10 to 15 years of age, 13 per cent, “employed 
in gainful occupations.” Except in the South, no other State 
has so large a percentage of employed children as this, When 


all occupations are taken into account, the proportion of chil- 
dren at work is much larger in the South than in any other 
section of the country ; but when non-agricultural occupations 
alone are considered, the proportion is considerably larger for 
New England and for the Middle Atlantic States and slightly 
larger for the East North Central States—Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin—than for any one of three 
southern geographic divisions. 

Among cities with 100,000 or more inhabitants, the fol- 
lowing have 10 per cent or more of their child population 10 
to 15 years of age, inclusive, at work: Fall River, 18 per cent; 
New Bedford, 17 per cent; Reading, 13 per cent; Atlanta, 
Providence, and Paterson, 12 per cent; Trenton, 11 per cent; 
New Orleans, Milwaukee, and St. Louis, 10 per cent. 
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U. S. Senators Discuss Child Labor Amendment 


Pro 


Senator Medill McCormick, Illinois 
WW‘ Americans have been confidently conscious of our 


material and social progress. 

We have been gratified to believe that here there 
was for every child a greater opportunity than elsewhere in 
the world; that here there was a higher average well-being, 
and a greater average intelligence than elsewhere in the 
world. Now we find ourselves checked and shocked by the 
knowledge that as a people we are powerless to assure to the 
children of America, the freedom from drudgery, from indus- 
trial slavery, necessary for their health, their growth, their 
schooling and their future citizenship. 

It is not pleasant to realize that in half a dozen states there 
are between 15 and 20 per cent of the citizens who are illiter- 
ate. It is disconcerting to read that in a dozen European 
countries the average literacy of the people is higher than in 
the United States. We must ask ourselves if we can any 
longer consent to conditions which make it possible not merely 
for England and Germany to have more literate populations 
than America, but for small and poor states like those of 
Scandinavia to do so. 

There is none of us present today, I imagine, who cannot 
recognize the weight of argument against the centralization 
of authority in Washington, and against a too frequent 
amendment of the federal Constitution. But I submit that 
the federal Government has acted upon matters less import- 
ant, less pervasive of our whole life, than the well-being of 
American childhood. 

I think that no one will deny, first, that during the 10 
years in which federal legislation was in force, there was a 
sharp diminution both in number and in per cent of children 
employed, and that since the unhappy decision of the Supreme 
Court, not only has child labor increased, but that the condi- 
tions under which children labor, have become worse. 

There will be few voices raised to defend child labor in 
principle, precisely as at one time there were few to defend 
slavery in principle, although many defended it in fact by 
their extreme assertion of state sovereignty and state rights. 
We seek an amendment to the Constitution because we can- 
not act under the Constitution, as it has been interpreted by 
the Supreme Court. We seek an amendment to the Consti- 
tution because we believe that the problem of protecting 
childhood is national, aye, that the necessity of protecting 
childhood is national. 

I am not willing to describe the purpose of a child labor 
amendment as humanitarian, although it is that. It is much 
more. It is social; it is political; it is economic; it is a meas- 
ure necessary to the national defense, not primarily to raise 
men to bear arms, but to make it certain that children may 
grow to manhood and womanhood, grateful to the land of 
their birth, cherishing its ideals and its institutions, schooled, 
trained, mentally and physically, to discharge their duty as 
citizens to the state, and as parents to the generations which 
must follow them. 

We seek an amendment in terms broad enough to permit 
Congress to legislate today to meet conditions existing today 
in fulfillment with the demands of the public conscience to- 
day, and in terms which will permit Congress to legislate in 
like fashion 20 years from now. This we do because of our 
concept of American society, and because of the nature of 
child labor.—Extracts from address before the New England 
Child Labor Conference, Jan. 18, 1923. 


Con 


Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, Florida 


LEARLY the States have the power and authority to 
deal with the subject of child labor in all its phases. 
There is no dispute as to that and the States are deal- 

ing with it. Many, if not all States, have laws that declare 
no child under 16 years of age shall be employed in any occu- 
pation injurious to health or dangerous to life, limb, or the 
morals of such child. 


Florida provides a State inspector whose duty it is to see 
to the enforcement of the law. I know of no complaint in 
that regard. I deny that there is need of Federal inspectors 
to supervise the work of State officers, empowered to harass 
and inconvenience and oppress our people by arbitrary inspec- 
tions, making complaints before United States commis- 
sioners, arresting and prosecuting them before the Federal 
courts in the process of earning their salaries. We have too 
many inspectors, special agents, secret service employees, and 
the like now, costing the people hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for the privilege of being watched from the time they 
arise in the morning until they retire at night. 


Laws have been and are being enacted by the States on this 
subject, as fast and as effective as the need for them is 
brought home to the people. Local conditions should not be 
ignored, and these conditions no general national legislation 
ean adequately meet. Granted such legislation proposed 
would serve a high purpose, I can not believe it would be 
wise to pass Federal legislation or that it is the best way to 
handle the subject. It is a field already occupied by prac- 
tically all the States, and the States and local communities are 
in position to deal with it directly and to correct every evil, 
national or individual, which it is desired to correct. 


It is argued that the State laws are not exforced, but I 
answer, who is given the right to pass that judgment, and if 
that conclusion be true, it by no means follows the Congress 
has power for that reason to go into a State and interpose to 
correct such dereliction. That would be an unwarranted, 
bold assumption of power by Congress. 


I can quite appreciate that in some circumstances and under 
some conditions the privilege of a child under 16, and even 
under 14, years of age to work is a blessing of the highest 
character. The welfare of the child, the good of society, 
may be subserved by the reasonable employment of such a 
child in useful labor. Work, under proper conditions— 
wholesome, healthful employment, not too hard or difficult— 
never on earth injuriously affected the morals of the child. 
Idleness, with its proximate consequences, on the other hand, 
one or forced, has always been a fruitful source of vice 
and evil. 


The situation does not make it necessary or justify the 
enactment by Congress, in the public interest, of a measure 
which must inevitably lead to conflict of jurisdiction, con- 
fusion of laws, and clashing of authority. Such legislation 
would open the way, move far along that road which leads 
toward the gradual destruction of the rights of the States and 
the undermining of the constitutional liberty Americans have 
not ceased to love. The leadership of the future will be 
founded on commercial and industrial progress. Admit the 
constitutionality of such legislation and you recognize a power 
in Congress to shackle commerce and strangle industry. 
When that day comes you will realize you have thrown to 
the winds the leadership and the power of the United States. 
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National Organizations Discuss Child Labor Amendment 


Pro 
National Child Labor Committee 


Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secretary 


HAT we are asking is, in general, a measure that 
will give to the people of this country what they 
thought until recently they already possessed—that 

is, the power of the Federal Government to give protection 
to children. It was in that belief that both the first and 
second child labor bills were passed, by overwhelming majori- 
ties, those majorities actually representing the prevailing sen- 
timent of the people in the various States from which the 
Senators and Representatives voting on them came. And it 
was in good faith that the laws were passed, in the belief that 
there was power existing in the Federal Government to give 
this protection. Now, we are asking that, since the United 
States Supreme Court has discovered or revealed to us that 
no such power exists under the present Constitution, such 
power be given to the Federal Government. It is the belief, 
we think, of an overwhelming majority of the people of this 
country that the Federal Government should have the power, 
whether it ever exercises that power or not—wholly apart 
from that question it should possess the power—to give pro- 
tection to the working children where such protection is re- 
fused or neglected by their own States. 


If Congress were to refuse this proposed amendment we 
have every reason to believe—although this of course could 
only be supposition—that in many States that have now low 
and inadequate standards the tendency will not be to move 
forward as rapidly as they have moved during the past five 
or six years, but will be either to stand still, satisfied with the 
standards that now exist, or to actually move backward. 


There are powerful interests in the States that wield great 
influence toward controlling State legislation. Where that 
local influence is active enough there is danger of relaxation, 
of bringing down of standards, of crippling of efficieney of 
administration by the States through refusal to pass appro- 
priations for inspectors, etc. 


So it seems to us of vital importance in relation to the effect 
upon States that an amendment of this kind should be passed, 
even though subsequent to the passage of the amendment 
Congress should never find it necessary to act. It is possible 
to conceive that with the existence of this amendment writ- 
ten on the Constitution of the United States every State 
would at the earliest opportunity attempt to bring its own 
record up to such a plane that Congress would not be com- 
pelled to act. If this were true it would be very gratifying, 
especially to those who fear the encroachment of Federal 
power on local affairs. But there is a chance of conditions 
working backward unless a step of this kind is taken. 


Our observation leads us to believe that this measure is not 
only humanitarian in the sense of a movement for the protec- 
tion of the life and health and education and happiness of the 
individual child, but it is economic. It is economic in that 
the child who is denied education, or denied the advantages 
of healthy and happy surroundings in childhood is the one 
who is most likely to become at a later period a burden on the 
community, an expense to the taxpayer, an obstacle in the 
way of the relief agents that work locally and nationally for 
the eradication of certain social abuses.—Extracts.* 








Con 


American Constitutional League 
Everett P. Wheeler, Chairman Executive Committee 


are convinced that an essential part of the American 
Constitutional system of government is its Federal 
character; that while on the one side it gives to the 
National Government all powers necessary for the Nation in 
all its foreign affairs and in its interstate commerce, yet, on 
the other had, it reserves to the States as a matter of equal 
significance the regulation of their local affairs. 


We have the decision of the Supreme Court recently rend- 
ered, that this matter of child labor, under the existing Con- 
stitution, is a matter for local regulation, and we submit that 
that system has been one of the great elements in the pros- 
perity of this country. It was believed so to be when we had 
a population of not over four millions of people and thirteen 
States scattered along the Atlantic seaboard. Now that we 
have come to have a population of over one hundred millions 
of people, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, it be- 
comes all the more important to maintain that essential char- 
acteristic of ovr Government. 


The reason is obvious. The conditions in the several 
States are widely different, and each therefore in the way of 
wise legislation should adapt its system to the conditions 
which prevail! in the States. 


Observe conditions in all our great cities. You will see 
boys and girls glad to help their parents. That is part of 
their training. It is useful for them, quite as useful as their 
schooling. I confess, until I read some of the pending amend- 
ments, and I refer especially to Senator McCormick’s, I did 
not realize how far it was proposed to go: “The Congress 
shall have power to limit or prohibit the labor of persons un- 
der 18 years of age.” 


When I think what the boys are in this country, 14, 15, 
16, 17, and of their activity, of their ability, of the extent to 
which they are now working; when I think of the men who 
have risen to distinction in this country who began by earn- 
ing their own living at an early age, to say that this Congress 
shall have power to prohibit that, I find it hard to realize 
that it is seriously proposed. 

Suppose the father is dead and the mother is struggling to 
earn a living. The State may give a pension to the widow, 
as New York does, but after all it is not the purpose of any 
pension legislation I know of to supplant the duty to do what 
one can to earn a living. And yet here comes in the propo- 
sition to prevent our young men and women from earning a 
living, from giving them honest employment: for the hand 
and the brain. To say that you will prohibit that means 
that you would make a race of paupers, doesn’t it? 

‘It is a false sentiment that reasonable work is bad; that is 
not the American principle that we were brought up under. 

I appreciate the good intentions of the women who have 
been advocating such measures as this, but I would point out 
to them that they have taken the wrong method; that they 
have come to the wrong place. If they have improvements 
to make, for example, in North Carolina, let them go to 
Raleigh. If they have improvements to suggest in South 
Carolina, let them go to Columbia.—Extracts.* 


* Hearings before Sub-committee of Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, January, 1923. 
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Pro 


National Consumers’ League 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, General Secretary 

E are in favor of Senator McCormick’s bill because 
W it is the belief of the organization I represent that 
this bill undertakes to do three necessary things, and 
if enacted into law would make it possible for Congress to 
act so that we may hope that we need not within the life- 
time of any of us come back, compelled again by the Supreme 
Court to attempt to amend this amendment or to supplement 

it by another. : Rae 

I have for 40 years been trying to mold public opinion in 
favor of the equal protection of the laws for children who 
work, but it seems to me that we are further from it now 
than we were 40 years ago, and for the reason that the ad- 
vanced States keep going forward and the backward States 
do not go backward exactly, but they go forward so slow!:, 
and the enforcement of the laws is so slight where there is 
such legislation, and there remains so great need for legisla- 
tion, that the equal protection of the laws since the end of 
the second child labor law apparently is very, very far away. 

I have lived in Illinois, and I have lived in Pennsylvania, 
and I have lived in New York—three great manufacturing 
States—and in none of them has the enforcement of the law 
at any time seemed to me to be competent, efficient enforce- 
ment by the local officials. 

We spend immense amounts of money upon enforcement. 
We have some admirable inspectors, though the payment in 
the profession is wretched, and it is all under the spoils sys- 
tem. ‘There is no assurance that an honest and faithful in- 
spector who incurs the hostility of very powerful lawbreakers 
will continue in office. There is nothing to encourage ef- 
fective enforcement of such laws as we have in the best of the 
States. There is not equal protection of the law even within 
a State like New York, because enforcement is different in 
different parts of the State and different in different indus- 


tries. 

It is a very difficult task that confronts the Congress to 
draft an amendment which will find ratification quickly in 
the States, which will meet the difficulties which can be raised 
theoretically in amending the Constitution, and will do the 
thing that the times call for. But what is easiest to overlook, 
I think, at any time under an act of expediency, is the claim 
of the children who will so soon stand where we now stand, 
and who will so soon be the republic. 

I think the thing easiest to sacrifice, easiest to compromise 
away, easiest to overlook is the claim of the children that as 
great care, as much time, and as open a mind with regard to 
the future shall be given in their behalf as in behalf of any 
interest or any group of people whoever claimed the attention 
of Congress. 

As to the matter of concurrent enforcement of the law, the 
hope of my organization is that this amendment will make it 
as easy as it ever can be made for Congress to establish a mini- 
mum for the children, a minimum standard below which the 
States can not sink and below which they may not stay if they 
are below it at the time of the passage of the law. It is our 
hope that this amendment may be notice to the States to take 
action immediately after Congress has acted ; in fact, to stimu- 
late them to action without waiting for Congress to act; to 
get their age limits up where the 13 or the 17 most en- 
lightened States now have their age limits; not only the low- 
est but also some with a higher limit; some that today have 
compulsory half-time school-attendance laws which help the 
matter, and other States with prohibition of hazardous or 
extrahazardous occupations.—Extracts.* 


THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 


National and State Views of Child Labor Amendment 


Con 
Mrs. K. B. Johnson 
Commissioner of Welfare, N. Car. 
HE child labor law in North Carolina is practically 

; the same as the child labor law of South Carolina. It 

provides that no child under 14 years shall be em- 
ployed or permitted to work in or about or in connection with 
any mill, factory, cannery, workshop, manufacturing estab- 
lishment, laundry, bakery, mercantile establishment, office, 
hotel, restaurant, barber shop, or bootblack stand, public 
stable, garage, place of amusement, or in messenger or deliv- 
ery service, except in cases and under regulations prescribed 
by the commission created ; that no person under 16 years of 
age shall be employed or permitted to work at night in any 
of the places or occupations referred to in section 5 of the 
act between the hours of 9 p. m. and 6 a. m., and that no 
persons under 16 years of age shall be employed or permitted 
to work in or about or in connection with any quarry or mine. 
We have in North Carolina a child welfare commission 
whose duty it is to enforce the child labor laws. The com- 
mission has in each county a local representative. 

Our compulsory school attendance law and our child labor 
law are closely related. We believe it is proper that the 
same agency that takes a child out of labor should place the 
child in school. I think it is generally conceded that we 
have enforced the law unusually well for the welfare of the 
children from the threefold viewpoint of health and educa- 
tion and labor. 

Since the Federal law has been declared unconstitutional 
there is a decided interest in North Carolina in enforcing our 
child labor laws effectively from a state-wide viewpoint, in 
order that we may assume our own responsibilities and be 
relieved from Federal inspection, so much so that we have 
been assured that we will be given sufficient appropriation by 
the present General Assembly to do whatever is necessary and 
effective for our own people through our own methods and 
means. The interest is very much more intense in doing it 
well in the State than it was before. 

Senator Cott. Would the passage of this constitutional 
amendment regulating child labor from a Federal standpoint 
have an effect to dampen the enthusiasm of the State authori- 
ties and of yourself with regard to the enforcement? 

Mrs. Jounson. I think it would, decidedly. It would 
be a division of authority and a division of interest for which 
we can see no particular necessity as long as we intend to 


raise the standards of our own laws and see them satisfactorily 
enforced.—Extracts.* 


A. H. Gilbert, Jr. 

Chief Inspector, Dept. of Agriculture and Labor, 8. Car. 
UN DERSTAND the statement has been made that the 
mills in South Carolina are intentionally violating our 
child labor laws. I wish to say we have not found such 

to be the case. On the other hand, we have found our mills 
are anxious and willing to cooperate with us in _. -y way 
possible, 

South Carolina prohibits the employment of a child under 
any circumstance in a mine, factory, or cannery under 14 
years of age, or a child 16 years of age at night. From 14 
to 16 years of age we are required to issue permits before 
children may be employed. An applicant has to furnish an 
affidavit signed by his or her parent or guardian stating age, 

(Continued on page 142.) 


* Hearings befor Sub-Committee of Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, Jay: ary, 1923. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 


Pro 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Miss Lida Hafford, Director, National Headquarters 


HE Child Labor Amendment has the full endorse- 

; ment of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 

as evidenced by its vote both at the Biennial Conven- 
tion in June and at its Board of Directors meeting in Jan- 
uary when it endorsed the McCormick bill. It feels con- 
vinced that the only way to safeguard the laboring child in 
America is by the enactment of a law couched in such terms 
that there may not again be question as to its meaning. 

The federal law would, however, not relieve the several 
states from the responsibility of raising the standard for work- 
ing children within their own borders, so that each year might 
mark progress toward a higher educational and age require- 
ment before children were permitted to leave school, with 
provision for adequate protection against employment for 
which children were physically unfit. 

Through such legislation, therefore, the federal law would 
standardize and improve the conditions under which states 
as a whole might function, leaving to the several states full 
right to raise their standards indefinitely. 


National Women’s Trade Union League 
Mrs. Maud Swartz, President 
S wage-earning women we have a double and very pro- 
found interest in this form of legislation. First of 
all, we desire that work should be given to adults, 
granting us a chance to work ourselves, and not our children. 
We believe that in a country as great and as rich as the 
United States, whatever may be the position of impoverished 
European countries, that the labor of children is not needed 
here. As the children whom this constitutional amendment 
would affect are the children of the workers .and therefore 
our children, we are specifically interested that they shall 
have a chance for education and development. 

We request very earnestly, and will give all the coopera- 
tion that we are capable of, that something should be done 
promptly and efficiently. It is not for us, it is for the legal 
minds such as yours to decide just exactly how it is to be 
done, but we ask very strenuously and will support very 
ardently as wage earning women, legislation that will give 
adequate protection to the working children of the United 
States.—Extracts.* 


National Council of Catholic Women 
Mrs. Agnes Regan, Secretary 
T the recent convention of the National Council of 
Catholic Women held in Washington this resolution 
was adopted concerning child labor: 

“Whereas there are over a million child laborers between 
the ages of 10 and 15 in the United States, according to the 
1920 census; 

“Whereas many of these are being exploited far beyond 
their years; and 

“Whereas in addition hundreds of children under 10 years 
of age are laboring in cotton, sugar-beet, and onion fields, 
street trades, and tenement sweatshops; and 

“Whereas, under these conditions not only are children 
deprived of an education but their growth is stunted and their 
morals endangered ; and 

“Whereas the future welfare of our country depends on 
the protection of the children of the Nation: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Council of Catholic Women 
protests against the continuance of such conditions and 
pledges itself to lend active support to the passage of such 
legislation as shall destroy the evil of child labor in every part 
of the United States.” —Extracts.* 


Con 
Hon. W. L. Long 

State Senator of North Carolina 
HE people of the State of North Carolina are of that 
political philosophy that is opposed to further tamper- 
ing with the Constitution of the United States. We 
believe that it should be left as it stands today, and that the 
States should have some functions yet reserved to them in 

order that they may not become pure political non-entities. 

I am unwilling that the charge should be made that the 
South, and North Carolina especially, had inadequate laws 
relating to the preservation of its youth and childhood, and 
that such laws as they had were poorly enforced. 

These matters lie close to the hearts of the people of my 
State, and they are earnest about their enforcement and they 
are seeking to preserve their childhood. We conceive that 
it is unsound to say that a child shall not work, unless by that 
same act you say that he shall go to school, and unless you 
provide a place for him to go to school, and institutions in 
which he can be taught. And the labor part of the child 
labor law of North Carolina is coincident with the school 
part. To say merely to a boy or girl that “you shall not 
work” is, to my mind, foolish, unless at the same time you 
give him or her something to do. Unsupervised idleness is 
the finest breeding ground of vice that you could have to 
undermine the character and the health of young America. 
We believe that this matter should be left in our hands. We 
are earnestly seeking to take care of our children, and we will 
in the future do so. Let us leave this matter to the States.— 


Extracts.* a 
Edward F. Dickinson 
Billerica, Mass. 

Y viewpoint is that of a citizen seriously interested in 
the welfare of the boys and girls of our country, and 
for the realization of the best things in the future 

of America, which they will make. 

As I understand the proposition before you, it may be re- 
solved into three parts; first, it is desirable that all children 
continue in school up to the age of 18; second, that this be 
made mandatory; and third, that this be enforceable by the 
Federal Government. Are not the first and last of these 
thesis subject to serious question, even by those of us who 
claim to be second. to none in desiring the welfare of the child 
and society? 

Aside from the long period of non-production coming 
from this extension of the possible work age to 18, we will 
ask, what of economic education of the child in all this time? 
Do not our children need to learn personal economy (this by 
work and thrift) as well as to study political economy from 
their books? One recently at the head of the Children’s 
Bureau has said practically in these words, that “up to the 
age of 16 no child should work, either with hand or head, so 
as to become weary.” Is this not an effeminizing principle? 
Has our continent been conquered by those whose children in 
their teens have no part in the struggle? What of Frank- 
lin’s early life? What of Lincoln’s? What of the effort, 
even to weariness in their teens, of most of those leading in 
our country’s life and affairs today—and at other times? 
Should we do well to weaken the fiber of the child life of our 
country by following this path of sentimental indulgence? 

Granting that child life should be reasonably protected 
from too heavy or too early employment, should not this con- 
trol be kept in the hands of the several States? If the wel- 
fare of its children is not the care of an individual State—if 
this is to be taken over by the central government—what care 
or right has the State remaining that may not so be taken 
over? For these reasons I am opposed to the so-called child- 
labor amendment.—Extracts.* 





*From Hearings before a subcommitice of the Senaie Committee on the Judiciary, Jan. 10, 15, 18, 1923. 
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Editorial Comment on Child Labor Amendment 


Pro 
The New Republic 


HOSE who are acquainted with the effects of indus- 
trial labor upon growing children will not rest con- 
tent with conditions as they are left by the Supreme 

Court decision. They will either work for a constitutional 
amendment which will enable the Federal Government to 
enact laws that are binding, or they will set about securing 
better laws and more effective enforcement in the several 
States. 


The burden of proof ought to rest upon those who wish 
to transfer any function of the government from the States 
to the nation. It must be shown that the interest involved 
is essentially a national interest, and that only national action 
will take care of it properly and adequately. Are the rights 
of children to immunity from industrial labor such an inter- 
est? The New Republic believes they are. Every intelli- 
gent person who is not blinded by self-interest knows that 
labor in mines and factories and shops is injurious to growing 
children. It is a grave wrong to the children themselves, 
but that may be conceived of as a matter which lies between 
the children and the State in which they are domiciled, if one 
chooses to bound his human sympathies by rather shadowy 
geographical lines. It is wrong to industrial society which 
will pay in future ill health and incompetence, for the small 
present profits to the exploiters of child labor. And Ameri- 
can industrial society is not partitioned off by State lines. It 
is a wrong to the nation, which depends in war upon the 
physical fitness and mental alertness of its young men, and in 
peace upon the vigor and intelligence of its citizenship. 


We are one nation but economically our States are in very 
different stages of development. In the older industrial 
States the ultimate consequences of child labor are perhaps 
well enough known to produce a strong sentiment against 
the system. In the newer industrial States that is not the 
case. But even in the older States there are powerful in- 
terests that have not given up the fight for child slave labor. 
Always they point to the fact that the products of a State 
which conserves the health of its children must meet the com- 
petition of the products of States which do not. Economic 
specialists may point out that in the long run child labor 
never pays, and the States that employ it will be beaten in 
the competitive race. But legislatures are not made up of 
economic specialists and the specious argument from inter- 
state competition affects them profoundly. 


The progress of child labor legislation through the State 


_ governments has been slow and irregular. The progress of 


efficient administration has been yet slower and more irregu- 
lar. Is there good reason for believing that it will be more 
rapid in the future? + 


We believe that the case is one that calls for national 
action. We are not in reality one nation unless we can es- 
tablish minimum national standards, most of all in the field 
of child welfare. We are aware of the disadvantages of a 
multiplication of Federal functions and the growth of bureau- 
cracy. re, although we should look to national leg- 
islation to set the minimum standards, we should favor a 
plan for leaving the administration in large measure to the 
States, with grants in aid from the Federal treasury to help 
support the expense. —Extracts. 


Con 
The Independent 


working young children in factories we are in full 

and hearty sympathy. Yet we view with concern 
the general disposition to deal with the matter by amending 
the Constitution, and we shall feel it highly regrettable (un- 
less he changes his apparent course in the matter) that Presi- 
dent Harding should have recommended. to Congress this 
way of dealing with the issue. We are opposed to a Consti- 
tutional amendment of this sort for two reasons—that such 
a remedy is worse in the long run than the evil it is aimed at; 
and that there is no clear necessity for resorting to it. We 
believe that a practical and harmless way to gain the desired 
end is available, and that it should at least be tried out be- 
fore changing the fundamentals of our government. 

A rule that no child under 14 or 16 shall work in a fac- 
tory is not a fundamental principle of government by a union 
of sovereign States like ours, which have delegated certain 
powers to the central government solely in order to accom- 
plish specific purposes which they could not compass by their 
action as independent units. It is a mere police regulation. 
It is no different in principle from the prohibition of Sunday 
golf or baseball by Congress. To give Congress authority 
over the conditions of child labor in the States is in principle 
to give it authority over every detail of the citizen’s personal 
life and habits. The inevitable result would be a vital alter- 


Wi wer the current of public opinion which opposes 


ation in the basis on which our union of States now functions. © 


Beneath certain large aspects of unity, this country is one of 
highly diverse conditions of race, of culture, of environment, 
of ideals and standards. It is a fundamental of our system 
that separate States have each a free hand in finding its own 
solutions for problems that are common and vital to all the 
States. Herein lies flexibility, room for experiment, and easy 
opportunity for retreating from mistaken positions without 
burdening the whole country with the error. 

What the President might well do is to summon a confer- 
ence of Governors to discuss child labor regulation. He 
could make it plain to the Governors of the States now lax 
as to child labor that the moral sentiment of the country as a 
whole demands a raising of their standards. He might well 
urge upon the Governors of the backward States—all of 
them long-time champions of “States rights”—that they ap- 
peal to their people for legislation that would forestall inter- 
ference through Constitutional change. Such a solution 


seems to us infinitely preferable to changing the Constitution. 
—Extracts. 


A. H. Gilbert, Jr. 
(Continued from page 140.) 
birthplace, and so on, and that has to be substantiated by a 
Bible record or an insurance policy, or a birth certificate. 

‘ Each plant is inspected four or five times a year, and some- 
times oftener, but that is about the average. When an in- 
spector goes to a plant he goes through all the files and looks 
at the permits and then goes out and looks at every child in 
the mill, and talks to the children, and if anything seems 
doubtful he makes a special investigation of each case. 

According to a statement made in June of this year, 2,243 
children between the ages of 14 and 16 years were employed 
in the mills of South Carolina. I might add that that is the 
smallest number we have had since our law was enacted in 
1912.—Extracts from Senate Committee Hearings. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 


Present “Child Welfare” Activities of the Federal Government 


In the Department of Labor 
The Children’s Bureau 


Extracts from material used by the Bureau of Efficiency in the preparation of a monograph on the Children’s Bureau. 


HE Children’s Bureau was enacted by act of Con- 

| gress of April 9, 1912. It was the intent of the law 

that the work of the Bureau should be confined to 

the gathering of information, to interpreting this data, and 

to publishing reports based on it. It was expected that the 

information would be useful chiefly in assisting the states to 

deal more effectively with problems arising within the field 
of the legislative powers of the states. 

The functions of the Children’s Bureau are to investigate 
and report “upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
children and child life among all classes of our people,” and 
especially to investigate “questions of infant mortality, the 
birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous 
occupations, accidents and diseases of children, employment 
and legislation affecting children in the several States and 
Territories.” ‘The Bureau is a_ purely investigational 
agency ; it has no power to make regulations concerning chil- 
dren or to create institutions for them. 

Upon the enactment of the child labor law of September 1, 
1916, the Children’s Bureau was designated as the enforc- 
ing agent. The Child Labor Division was organized May 
1, 1917, to superintendent the work of administering the 
law. Within less than a year after the law was in effect it 
was declared unconstitutional, and the work of the Child 
Labor Division would have ceased had not the President, in 
accordance with a resolution of the War Labor Policies 
Board, designated it as the inspection agency for the enforce- 
ment of the child labor provisions in Government contracts. 
The signing of the armistice, and the subsequent cancella- 


tion of contracts eliminated the need for the Child Labor 
Division and it was abolished. 

The national administration of the act for the “Promotion 
of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy,” which 
became a law on November 23, 1921, was lodged with the 
children’s bureau. The local administration in the states is 
in the child-hygiene or child-welf=re division of the state 
agency of health, or such agency designated by the state. The 
act intends that the plan of work shall originate in the state 
and be carried out by the state. A Federal Board of Mater- 
nity and Infant Hygiene, composed of the chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, and the United States Commissioner 
of Education, may approve or disapprove state plans. 

The appropriations made for the Children’s Bureau since 
its establishment in 1912 have been as follows: 


1913—$ 21,936 1919—$ 393,261 2 
1914— 25,640 1920— 280,085 * 
1915— 161,265 1921— 271,042 
1916-— 164,640 1922—  761,0404 
1917— 214,640} 1923— 1,551,040 4 
1918— 373,760. 1924— 1,551,040 


1 Increase due to appropriation of $50,000 for the enforcement of the 
child labor law. 

2 Includes $125,000 for enforcement of child labor law which was=not 

because the law was declared unconstitutional. 

7 Decrease due mainly to discontinuance of appropriation forfenforcing 
the child labor law. 

‘Increase due to administration of Infant and Maternity law, $490,- 
000 for 3 months’ work in 1922, and $1,240,000 for 1923. 


In the U. S. Treasury Department 
Public Health Service 


Extracts from article by Taliaferro Clark, Surgeon, U. S. Public Health Service. 


HE United States Public Health Service had its origin 
in the Marine Hospital Service which was first 
authorized by Act of Congress approved July 16, 

1798. Following the Act of 1893, which organized the 
Marine Hospital Service into the Federal Health Service, 
Congress continued to impose additional health functions 
upon the Service, and on July 1, 1902, passed the Act which 
changed its name to the Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service. Previous to this time the larger part of the health 
functions of the Service had been combating epidemics. 
With the change of name the development of the health func- 
tions of the Public Health and Marine Hospital Service con- 
tinued until by Act of Congress, approved August 14, 1912, 
the name was again changed to the present one, the United 
States Public Health Service. Under this Act the Service 
= vested with very broad powers to investigate the diseases 
of man. 

The child health work of the Public Health Service may 
be roughly divided into two classes: (1) that related to the 
general sanitary work of the Service, and (2) special investi- 
gations of child-hygiene. ‘The first special child health stud- 
ies were studies of milk with particular reference to its use 
in infant feeding, and in relation to health and infant mor- 
tality. These were followed by investigations in school 


hygiene which were among the first intensive studies of 
school health supervision made in this country. 

The work of the present year falls under three general 
heads: Education, Demonstration and Research. 

The educational work consists broadly in the distribution 
of educational literature prepared by officers of the Service, 
usually based on the results of special investigations. Demon- 
strations of child health work constitute a prominent feature 
of the cooperative rural sanitation work of the Service car- 
ried on under special appropriation. Special studies now 
under way relate to the determination of more accurate 
standards of physical development of children; effect on 
growth of the more usual defects observed in children; the 
effect of certain diseases on growth and school progress, etc. 
Studies of child health administration are carried on in co- 
operation with both state and municipal health agencies. 

The relatively large amount of child health work carried 
on by the Public Health Service is made possible by the ability 
of the Service to utilize not only its trained personnel in child 
hygiene work in connection with their regular duties in other 
fields of public health, but also the trained personnel of state 
and local health agencies and auxiliary volunteer agencies. 

The total 1924 appropriation for the U. S. Public Health 
Service is $8,655,611. A lump sum is allotted from this 
— for field investigation which covers the child health 
wo 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 


Present “Child Welfare” Activities of the Federal Government 
—cont’d 
In the U. S. Department of the Interior 


Bureau of Education 
Extracts from material used by the Bureau of Efficiency in the preparation of a monograph on the Bureau of Education. 


the Department of Education by an Act of Congress, 

approved March 2, 1867, for the purpose of promot- 
ing the cause of education throughout the country by col- 
lecting and disseminating information regarding the organi- 
zation and management of schools and methods of teaching. 
The direction of the work of the Department was entrusted 
to a Commissioner of Education to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Al- 
though called a “Department” and recognized as an inde- 
pendent establishment, it was not on a plane with the other 
departments, nor did the Commissioner of Education sit in 
the President’s Cabinet. The Department continued as an 
independent governmental agency until July 1, 1869, when, 
under the provisions of an Act of Congress, approved July 
20, 1868, it became an “Office of Education” in the Depari- 
ment of the Interior. 

The City Schools Division prepares bulletins on various 
phases of city school organization and administration, data 
for which are collected by means of questionnaires, printed 
reports, and by personal visits. Its surveys of city school 
systems, made at the request of local boards of education, in- 
volve a study of administration, supervision, course of study, 
methods of teaching, school buildings, etc. This division 
prepares papers and addresses for city, state, and national 
educational meetings. It holds conferences for the purpose 
of discussing ways and means of improving city school con- 
ditions and prepares reports on the progress of education in 
cities. Maintains a staff of eight on a salary appropriation 
of $17,400 annually. 

In the Rural Schools Division surveys and intensive stud- 
ies of educational conditions in particular states, counties, or 
communities, and suggests plans for the improvement of con- 
ditions therein. The division collects and disseminates in- 
formation on school conditions in rural communities through- 
out the country. It prepares bulletins on a variety of sub- 
jects concerning the organization, administration, supervision, 


4 2 HE Bureau of Education was originally established as 


and methods of instruction in rural schools and advises school 
officers and legislators as to the methods by which rural school 
conditions may be improved. To this end, also, it holds con- 
ferences in various sections of the country. Maintains a 
staff of eight on a salary appropriation of $19,320 annually. 


The Division of Physical Education and School Hygiene 
prepares and distributes material on better health teaching in 
the public schools, and better observance of the rules of 
healthful living on the part of the children in attendance. It 
collects and disseminates information concerning the hygiene 
of school house construction and operation, the hygiene of 
school and class management, the organization and ad- 
ministration of school health supervision, the education of de- 
fective and handicapped children, and physical education, in- 
cluding athletics. It also conducts and assists in conferences 
and surveys. Maintains a staff of four on a salary appro- 
priation of $8,300 annually. 


The Section of Home Education was organized within 
the Library Division for the purpose of bringing education 
into the homes of persons who have had limited educational 
opportunities, of helping parents in the care and training of 
young children who have not yet reached school age, and of 
promoting a closer cooperation of home and school to the end 
that parents and teachers may work together more intelli- 
gently for the best interests of the children. To accomplish 
these objects, reading courses are prepared and distributed. 
In this connection a plan of cooperation has been arranged 
between the State departments of education, extension depart- 
ments of State universities, and the Bureau of Education. 
Maintains a staff of one on a salary appropriation of $2,000 
annually, 

The 1924 appropriation for the Bureau of Education in- 
cluded $189,260 for general work and $455,000 for specific 
work in Alaska of which $355,000 is for education, $90,000 
for medical relief, and $10,000 for protection of the rein- 
deer industry which supplies food and clothing to the natives. 


In the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
States Relations Service 
Extracts from article by Dr. A. C. True, Director, States Relations Service. 


HE boys’ and girls’ club work in rural communities is 
conducted as part of the cooperative extension work 
in agriculture and home economics under the Smith- 

Lever Extension Act and related Federal and State legisla- 
tion. This extension work among men, women and chil- 
dren on the farms is carried on by the State Agricultural 
Colleges in cooperation with the United States Department 
of Agriculture, county governments and farm organizations. 

The Office of Cooperative Extension Work of the States 
Relations Service of the Department of Agriculture has gen- 
eral supervisory and advisory relations with this work 
throughout the United States. At the agricultural college 
in each State is an Extension Director who, as the joint 
representative of the college and the Department, administers 
all the extension work in the State. Under him are state 


leaders of the different lines of work, including one or more 
leaders of boys’ and girls’ club work. 

_ In about 2100 counties there are agricultural agents and 
in about 800 counties home demonstration agents who con- 
duct clubs as part of their work, and in about 200 counties 
special club agents are employed. County and community 
plans for the extension work are annually formed by consulta- 
tions between the agents and representative farm people in 
the several communities. After this the agents with the 
assistance of the fathers and mothers proceed to organize boys 
and girls in the community into clubs classified according to 
activities, such as corn clubs, pig clubs, canning clubs, poultry 
clubs, etc. A voluntary leader of each activity is sought in 
the community. The classified clubs are generally federated 
into the community boys’ and girls’ agricultural and home 
economics club, 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 


Present “Child Welfare” Activities of the Federal Government 


—cont’d 


Boys and girls from ten to eighteen years of age are en- 
titled to join these clubs. Each club member is expected to 
carry on a productive enterprise, such as the growing of corn 
or other crop, raising pigs, calves or poultry, making a garden, 
canning vegetables, making garments, etc. In connection 
with their farm or home work the club members receive use- 
ful instruction and information and are called on to make a 
written report on their projects when completed. 

In addition to the instruction given by the agents to club 
members in groups in connection with the demonstration of 
some club member or at the school house, which is usually the 
community center where no community building has been 
erected, a camp is often held at some convenient place 
for all club members of the county. These camps generally 
run from two to five days. Instructions are given along the 
several lines of activities on which the members are engaged. 
In recent years great emphasis has been placed on physical 
exercise, disciplinary training and training for community 
leadership. The physical exercises consist of the usual set- 
ting-up exercises, drills, ball games, boxing and wrestling 
matches and such other games as require team work. State 
camps are also held at agricultural colleges or state fairs. 

Since much of the club work is done by the county agri- 
cultural and home demonstration agents in connection in 
connection with their work with adults, it is impracticable to 


make exact statements regarding the amount of money used 
for club work. This year $1,112,529 is budgeted for the 
agents specially employed for club work. In a general way 
it is estimated that about thirty per cent of the time of the 
other county agents is used for club work. On this basis the 
club work of these agents would call for the use of about 
$4,000,000 or a total of over $5,000,000 for the work of all 
agents engaged in club work. 

Outside of the club work much of the work of the home 
demonstration agents relates to child welfare. Instruction is 
given to mothers and teachers regarding proper diet for chil- 
dren of different ages, including especially the use of milk, 
fruit and vegetables. In many counties the home demonstra- 
tion agents have worked closely with state boards of health, 
county nurses, physicians, school boards, sanitary inspectors, 
health officers, the Red Cross and other agencies, in promot- 
ing the health of children. Such work has included instruc- 
tion regarding the care of infants and older children, the 
weighing and measuring of children in the home or at schools, 
dental clinics, introduction of hot lunches into thousands of 
schools, and prevention of disease through home and school 
sanitation and otherwise. In many rural communities where 
welfare agencies are inadequate or lacking, the home demon- 
stration agents have helped to crystallize public sentiment in 
favor of the employment of such agencies. 


In the Federal Board for Vocational Education 


Extracts from the Board’s “Statement of Policies,” Bulletin No. I. 


February 2, 1917. It consists of the Secretary of 

Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and three citizens of the United States, each the 
representative respectively of the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests, of the agricultural interests and of labor, 
appointed by the President. 


Ts board was established by Act of Congress of 


The Smith-Hughes vocational education act provides a 
scheme of cooperation between the Federal Government and 
the States for the promotion of vocational education in the 
fields of agriculture, trade and industry, home economics and 
commerce. Vocational training provided for in the act has 
reference to training for wage-earning employment. Instruc- 
tion must be of less than college grade. It may be given to 
boys and girls over fourteen years of age, who, having se- 
lected a vocation, desire preparation for entering it as trained 
wage-earners; to boys and girls who having already taken 
up a wage-earning employment seek greater efficiency in that 
employment; or to wage-earners established in their trade or 
occupation, who wish, through increase in efficiency and 
wage-earning capacity to advance to positions of responsi- 
bility. 

Home economics education (reaching children under 14 
in the home) includes instruction in subjects designed to pre- 


pare for the vocation of home-making. Home economics 
subjects include foods and cookery, textiles and clothing, 
laundry, house planning and furnishing, home nursing (with 
emphasis on maintenance of health), child care, and home 
management. Instructions in these subjects include the 
actual manipulation of materials, together with supplemen- 
tary instruction on the proper selection, purchase, care, and 
utilization of the materials and products, as well as the ap- 
plication of essential scientific and art principles. 

The moneys set aside by Congress for vocational educa- 
tion are appropriated on a graduated scale, the amount in- 
creasing year by year up to 1926, when the maximum is 
reached. This maximum becomes the annual appropriation 
established by the act, and is continued indefinitely after the 
year 1926. Every dollar of Federal money appropriated 
for the purpose of cooperating with the States either in the 
payment of salaries or in the preparation of teachers, is fur- 
nished upon condition that it be matched by an equal amount 
appropriated for the same purpose by the state, the local com- 
munity, or both, in which the Federal money is to be spent. 

The total grant by the Federal Government increases 
from $1,885,586 in 1917-1918 to $7,354,901 in 1925-1926, 
and annually thereafter. Of this amount (for 1917-1918) 
$500,000 was allotted to agricultural education, $500,000 to 
trade and industry. Of the latter amount 20% or $100,000 
was allotted to Home Economics education. 
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Senate Committee Reports 


Public Bills and Resolutions Reported to the Senate for Action 
January 20, 1923 to February 10, 1923 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

S. 4132 (Norbeck)—To amend an act entitled “An Act to provide 
further for the national security and defense, and for the pu of 
assisting in the prosecution of the war, to provide credits for ii tries 
and enterprises in the United States necessary or contributory me the 
prosecution of the war, and to supervise the issuance of securities, and for 
other purposes” approved April 5, 1918. Reported without amendment 
(S. Rept. 1069) Jan. 29, 1923. 

S. Res. bat hee gy gp a Federal Trade Commission to make 
certain investigations in to the cotton industry. Reported 
S. Res. 429 and S. Rept. 1078. = 31, 1923. 

S. 1076 (Harrison)-—Establishing standard grades of naval stores, 
preventing deception in ve in naval stores, regulating traffic 
therein, and for other pu ported with an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute (S. ere ais 1133) N Feb. 10, 1923. 


Committee on Appropriations 

(See page 132 for chart of action by this committee on the annual 
appropriation bi 

S. 4362 (France) —To provide aid from the United States for the 
several States in prevention and control of drug addiction and the care 
and treatment of drug addicts, and for other purposes. Reported Jan. 
30, 1923. The Committee was discharged from further consideration 
of the bill which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 13793—War Department appropriation bill. Reported with 
amendments (S. Rept. 1068) Jan. 29, 1923. 


Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expense of 
the Senate 


S. Res. 411 (McCormick)—Appointing a Committee to investigate and 
report upon the problem for a 9-foot channel in the waterway from the 
ja an. to the Gulf of Mexico. Reported without amendment 

an 


Committee on Banking and Currency 


S. 4468 (Reed, Penn.)—To authorize the coinage of 50 cent pieces in 
commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the settling of 
pone Poorer ee = Middle States, in 1624. — favorably 

hout amendment and passed Senate Feb. 9, 1923 


Committee on Commerce 


S. 4341 (Jones, Wash.)—Granting consent of Congress to the Oregon- 
Wa-hington Bridge Co. » and its successors, to construct a toll bridge 
across the Columbia ye at or near the city of Hood River, Oreg. 
Reported (S. Rept. 1056), amended and passed Senate Jan. 24, 1923. 

S. 4353 gp gro gar consent of Congress to the high’ 
commissioner of the town are Kane County, Ill, to Beacon f 
maintain and operate a bridge across the Fox River. ‘Reported with 
amendments (S. Rept. 1057) and passed Senate Jan. 24, 1923. 

S. 4169 (McKinley)—Granting consent of Congress to the city of 
Aurora, Kane ty, Ill., to construct, maintain and operate a ra Fi 
across the Fox River. — with amendments (8. Rept. 1058) 
and passed Senate Jan. 24, 192 

S. 4346 vy rantirz the consent of Congress to the Delaware 
— cng co it to construct a bridge across the Nantocoke 
ja hg Pg — amendment (S. Rept. 1062) and passed Senate 

an. 

S. 4358 38 (Wadeworth)—To authorize the American Ni Railroad 

idge across the Niagara River. Reported with 
amendment (S. Rept. 1063) and passed Senate Jan. 27, 1923. 

S. 4387 Fangs ak authorize Bo building of a bridge across the 
Tugaloo River between S. C. and Ga. Reported with amendment 
(S. Rept. 1064) and passed Senate Jan. 27, 1923. 

S. 4439 (Caraway)—To revive and reenact an act entitled “An Act 
gran en eS oF Se emeneien ob tellee ond 
Lieele Rock and re TT Ren g 

gen, rt 

print with Aik ape Ot Feb. * 1923. ss 
Hite at gs Ms) abolish the inspection districts of 
nasa dc urlington, Vt., and the office FS a a 
e omy iis) a He Service. Reported without amendment 


S. 4469 (Heflin) —To extend the time for the construction of a bridge 

os bridges and trestles over the navigable channels of the mouth of the 

obile River, Al * — favorably without amendment and passed 
Soon Feb. 8, 19: 

S. 13760 Daliag «)—To — an act entitled “An Act to authorize 
the construction pe th bridge across a certain position of Charles 
River, Mass.,” approved Nov. 14, 1921. Reported favorably without 
amendment and passed Senate Feb. 10, 1923. 

S. 4411 (Kel —Granting the consent of Congress to the cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., or either of them, to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi oa a favorably without amendment, 
and passed Senate Feb. 10, 19 

S. 4503 (France)—Granting na consent of Congress to Bethlehem Steel 
Co. to construct a bridge across Humphrey Creek at or near Sparrows 
Point, Md. Reported favorably without amendment and passed Senate 
Feb. 10, 1923. 

S. 4235 Capel) Snes consent of Congress to the Charlie 
Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across Red River between Clay 
County, Texas, and Cotton County, Okla. Reported favorably without 
amendment (S. Rept. 1134) and redox Senate Feb. 10, 1923. 


Committee on the District of Columbia 


S. J. Res. 266 (Ball)—Authorizing the use of public parks, wear scm a 
and other public spaces in the D. and the use of ten 


cots, et 
the U. S., by the Almas Tem le, Washington, D. C., 1923 ; 
Shrine Co se 


mmittee (Inc. ) and for other purposes. Reported with amend- 

ment (S. Rept. 1055) Jan. 24, 1923. ie 

S. 4117 (Elkins)—Authorizing the closing of certai 

oad in the D. C., and for other purposes. Re 
ment (S. Rept. 1106) Feb. 7, 1923. 

H. R. 5018 (Focht)—To authorize the widening of First Street, N. E., 
— for ‘oo purposes. Reported without amendment (S. Rept. 1107} 

e 


rtions of Grant 
without amend- 


Committee on Education and Labor 


S. 4447 (Walsh, Mass.)—To establish standards for anthracite coal 
peng He = ow or foreign commerce. Reported without amend- 
ment 


Committee on Finance 


S. 4390 (Robinson) —To seat the last paragraph of section 10 of the 
Federal reserve act as amended by the act of i une 3, 1922. Reported 
without amendment, Jan. 25, 1923. 

H. R. 10003 (Graham, Ill.) —To further amend and modify the war risk 
insurance act. Reported with amendment (S. Rept. 1067) Jan. 27, 1923. 

H. R. 10816 (Lyon)—To fix the annual salary of the collector of cus- 

oms for a = of N.C. Reported without amendment (S. Rept. 
1089) Feb. 7. 3. 

H. . 13774 (Gree, Ta. 2? amanh the core act of 1921 i io _— 
to exchanges of pro) rt thout amend 
1113) Feb. 8, ok ashes bat ae anes isi 

o. R. iS? (Gooee -. .)—An : ee be to = sinking fund - bonds 
and notes of the United States. thout amend. 

1114) Feb. 8, 1923. a gu ne a 
an ben oe) aoa the Secretary of the Treasury to 
ea ee foe of taxes out of the proceeds of sales of 

in t Treasury. amend: 
1118) Rie) Fete oe 9, 1923. +g ms ee ee 

H. R. 14254 (Burton)—To amend the act entitled “An Act to ie re 
commission authorizing under certain conditions to refund or 
_— of — governments held y ead the United ted Seates, cot ie for 


pproved Feb. 9, 1922. back fa’ 
peel ono S Repe. 1130) Feb. 10, 1923. a 


Committee on Foreign Relations 
S. 3701 (Brandegee)—For the relief of Blattmann & Reported 
without amendment Jan. 24, 1923; S. Rept. 1060 mee 8 Jan. 25, 1923. 


S. 543 (Lodge)—For the relief of coneributor of the Ellen M. Stone 
eported without amendment and passed Senate Feb. 6, 
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Senate Co:nmittee Reports—coni’d 


Committee on Indian Affairs 


_ 4061 (Walsh, Mont.)—Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 


enter into an agreement with Toole County irrigation district, of Shelby, 
Mont., and the Cut Bank i irrigation district, of Cut Bank, Mont., for the 
settlement of the extent of the priority to the waters of "Two Medicine, 
Cut Bank, and Badger Creeks of the a of the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation. Reported without amendment (S. Rept. 1073) Jan. 30, 
. H. R. 1021 (Arentz)—Authorizing an appropriation to meet pro- 

ate expenses of providing a drainage system for Piute Indian lands 
in Nevada within the Newlands reclamation project of the Reclamation 
Service. Reported without amendment (S. Rept. 1074) Jan. 30, 1923 


Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands 

S. 4232 (Bursum)—Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to enter 
into a contract with the Elephant Butte irrigation district of New Mexico 
and the El Paso County improvement district No. 1 of Texas, for the 
carrying out of the provisions of the convention between the United 
States and Mexico, proclaimed Jan. 16, 1907, and providing compensa- 
tion therefor. Reported with amendments (S. Rept. 1080) Feb. 1, 1923. 


Committee on the Judiciary 
S. 4379 (Nelson)—To amend section 1709 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, as amended. [Disposition of estates of American 
rg dying abroad.] Reported without amendment (S. Rept. 1029) 
an. : 
S. 3892 (Shortridge) —Authorizing the State of California to bring suit 
against the U. S. to determine title to certain lands in Siskiyou County, 
Calif. Reported with amendments (S. Rept. 1070) Jan. 29, 1923. 


Committee on Library 

S. 4119 (Williams)—Authorizing the erection in the city of Washington 
of a monument in memory of the fe ithful colored mammies of the South. 
Reported with amendments (S. Rept. 1072) Jan. 30, 1923. 

S. 4282 (Nicholson)—For the purchase of the statue “The Pilgrim 
Mother and Child of the Mayflower” and presentation of same to the 
co of Great Britain. Reported without amendment Feb. 

? ; Committee on Manufactures 

S. 4399 (McNary)—To fix standards for hampers and baskets for fruits 
oe eee ‘Loum without amendment (S. Rept. 1087) Feb. 5, 


Committee on Military Affairs 

S. 4315 (Wadsworth)—To amend section 2 of the legislative, executive 
and judicial appropriation act, approved July 31, 1894 (Validating 
appointment of retired enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard to certain civil offices). Reported without amend- 
ment (S. Rept. 1028) Jan. 20, 1923. 

H. J. Res. 261 Paints the appointment of three members 
W. Wadsworth H. Markham, Calif.; W. S. Albright, xt 
of the Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers. Reported unanimously and passed Senate Jan. 20, 1923. 
(Public Res. 84.) 

S. 4398 (Reed, Penn.)—Providing for memorial in France to the 
potas Sena Division. Reported favorably with amendments and 
passed Senate Jan. 27, 1923. 

ae 4216 (Wadsworth)—Authorizing the sale of real property no longer 

red for military purposes. Reported with amendments (S. Rept. 
1084) eh 2, 1923. 


Text of Five Senate Joint Resolutions 


S. J. Res. 256, Introduced by Senator Lodge (R., Mass.), Dec. 13, 1922. 


“ARTICLE ——. 

“The Congress chall have power to prohibit or to regulate 
the hours of labor in mines, quarries, mills, canneries, work- 
shops, factories, or manufacturing establishments of persons 
under eighteen years of age and of women.” 


to the Constitution—cont’d from page 133 
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S. 4404 Cid) phones: Secretary mh War to transfer to trustee 
to be named by the of Commerce of Columbia, S. C., certain 
lands at C mp Jackson, S. Reported without amendment 6. Rept. 
1075) Jan. 30, 1923. 

H. R. 6204 (Pringey)—To grant the Military target range of Lincoln 
County, Okla., to the city of Cha’ .» Teserving the Taght to use for 
military and aviation purposes. Reported without amendment (S. Rept. 
1119) Feb. 9, 1923. 

S. 4464 (Sutherland)—For the National Military Park at Yorktown, 
Va. Reported with amendments (S. Rept. 1088 088) Feb. 5, 1923. 


Committee on Mines and Mining 


S. Con. Res. 37 (Nicholson)—Proposing : create a joint commission 
to be known as the joint commission of and os inquiry, which 
shall consist of five Senators to be tod by the President of the 
Senate, and five Representatives to be appointed by the Speaker. 
poss 7 oe favorably Feb. 10, 1923; referred to the Committee to Audit 

Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


Committee on Naval Affairs 


H. R. 7864 (Butler)—Providing for sundry matters affecting the Naval 
aca Reported with amendments (S. Rept. 1061) Jan. 26, 


a. R. 5224 (Martin)—Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to certify 
to the Secretary of the Interior, for restoration to the public domain 
certain lands in the State of Louisiana not needed for Naval * a ag 
Reported favorably (S. Rept. 1112), passed Senate Feb. 8, 1923 


Committee on Pensions 
S. 4305 (Bursum)—Granting an increase of pension to certain soldiers 
of the Mexican War and the Civil War and their widows and minor 
children, widows of the War of 1812, Army nurses, and for other purposes. 
Reported with amendments (S. Rept. 1076) oy 31, 1923. 


Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 

S. 3078 (Frelinghuysen)—To provide for the free transmission through 
the mails of certain publications for the blind. Reported without amend- 
ment (S. Rept.) Jan. 22, 1923. 

S. 4448 (Kendrick)—To relieve certain disbursing officers. Reported 
without amendment (S. Rept. 1111) Feb. 8, 1923. 

Fe R. 6954 (Summers, Wash.) —To fix rates of postage on certain kinds 
e i! eta oo Reported without amendment (S. Rept. 1128) 

el 


Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 


H. R. 12007 (Smith, Idaho)—Providing for conveyance of certain land 
to the city of Boise, ‘Tdaho, and Soak the city of to the United 
eens, (State Capitol Grounds). Reported favorably and passed Senate 

e 4 


H.R. nee (McDuffie)—Providing for the renting of the first floor of 
the Customhouse at Mobile, Ala., to the Mobile Chamber of Commerce. 
Reported favorably and passed Senate Jan. 31, 1923. 


H. R. 13046 (Lyon)—Aut! SSeS oe te to 
convey to the ci y of Wilmin Marine Hospital scr. Pa 
Reported favorably and p: Senate Fa. 9, 1923. 


Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 


S. 4197 (Watson)—Authorizing the Secretary of the ig sree pnt 
erent sree aes, or leases 


persons 
in Oklahoma, Reported = 
Spon 127) od vassal Sone Fae BO r 


Proposing “‘Child Labor’? Amendment 


S. J. Res. 262, Introduced by Senator Walsh (D., Mont.), Dec. 27, 1922. 


“ARTICLE ——. 

“The power of the Congress to regulate commerce among 
the several States shall be held to embrace the power to pro- 
hibit the transportation in interstate commerce of commodi- 
ties being the products of any employer of child labor.” 
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House Committee Reports 


Public Bills and Resolutions Reported to the House for Action 
January 20, 1923 to poses: 10, 1923 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 


S. J. Res. 265 (Smith)—To stimulate crop production in the United 
States. Reported with amendments (H. Rept. 1541) Dec. 5, 1923. 


Committee on Appropriations 


(See page 132 for chart of action by this committee on the annual 
appropriation bills. 

H. S. Res, 440 (Madden)—To satisfy the — of Page “yo 
against the Shipping Board] rendered against the United States b 
Arbitral Tribunal established under the special agreement conc “ded 
June 30, 1921, between the United States and Norway. Reported 
without amendment (H. Rept. 1574) Feb. 10, 1923. 


Committee on Banking and Currency 


H. R. 14270 pope cm Kans.)—To amend sections 3, 4, 9, 12, 15, 21, 22 
and 25 of the act of approved July 17, 1916, known as the 
Feb id, — loan eed eported with amendment (H. Rept. 1578) 

eb. 1 


Committee on Coinage, Weights and Measures 


H. R. 13809 (Gernerd)—To authorize the coinage of 50 cent pieces in 
commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the settling of New 
Netherlands, the Middle States, in 1624. Reported with amendments 
(H. Rept. 1577) Feb. 10, 1923. 


Committee on the District of Columbia 


S..3136 (Capper)—An act to amend an act entitled “An Act to fix and 
regulate the salaries of teachers, school officers, and other em ees 
of the Board of Education of the D. C.” approved June 30, 1906, an - 
os purposes. Reported with amendments (H. Rept. i441) Jan. 20, 


S. 3345 (Simmons)—An act out the name of Keokuk Street, in 
the county of Washi gton, D. ge Road. Reported with an 
amendment (H. Rept. 1501) Fb 

H. R. 14002 Peete provide “tom a tax on motor vehicle fuels sol4 
within the D. C., and for other purposes. Reported without amendment 
(H. Rept. 1502) Feb. 1, 1923. 

S. 2822 (Ball)—To regulate the practice of o Pmt in the D. C. 
Reported without amendment (H. Rept. 1503) Feb. 1, 1923. 

H. J. Res. 418 (Zihlman)—To authovize the use of public parks, reser- 
vations ge on blic Ligcey in the D. C., and the use of tents, cots, etc., 

roperty of . S., by the — Temple, Washington, D.C. 1923 
Sh hrine Genet (Inc.) and for other purposes. Reported. with 
amendments (H. Rept. 1526) Feb. 3, 1923. 

on R. _ (Zihlman)—To create a traffic court in and for the D. C. 

— Fen. 10, 1908 roo purposes. Reported with amendments (H. Rept. 1576) 


Committee on Election of President, Vice-President and 
Representatives in Congress 


S. J. Res. 248 poy oo ee fe ue payment of so < 
tors a t to vacanci ot rposes. 
with amen tee (H. Rept. 1464) Jan. 26, 1923. ia — 


Committee on Foreign Affairs 
H. R. 13880 x ea ie eee and i ogg em of the 
service of t an oti urposes. Report h 
amendment (H. Rept. 1479) Jan. 30, 1923. 5 - 
H. R. 14087 (Porter)—For the creation of an American battle monu- 
ments commission to erect suitable memorials commemorating the 


services of the American soldier in Eu and for other purposes. 
Reported with amendments (H. Rept. 1504 504) Feb. 1, 1923. “5 


Committee on Indian Affairs 


S. 514 (Owen)—An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 

to hear, examine, consider, and adjudicate udicate claims which the 

Cherokse 2, Creek, and Se Seminole Indians may ha have the United 
tat urposes, 

1452) 1 Jan. 25, 1923. 2 ee seas 


eaver)—Providing for the final disposition of the affairs 
of the 1 ast and of Cherokee Indians of N. D. Reported with amend- 
ments (H. Rept. 1475) Jan. 30, 1923. 

H. R. 14000 (Steenerson)—Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
with the consent of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, to transfer to 
the State of Minnesota all lands, — the buildings thereon, now con- 

stituting the White Earth Agency and school reserves. Reported with 
amendment (H. Rept. 1480) Jan. 30, 1923. 

H. R. 13953 (Larson)—For the relief of the sage 4 of the Chip; 
Indians of Minn., the withdrawal of moneys from the tribal funds of 
said Indians. Reported with amendment CH. Rept. 1539) Feb. 3, 1923. 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


H. R. 13760 (Dallinger)—To amend an act entitled “An Act to author- 
ize the construction of drawless bridges across a certain position of the 
Charles River, Mass.,” approved Nov. 24, 1921. Reported with amend- 
ment (H. Rept. 1446) ine. 23, 1923. 

H, R. 13808 (Bixler)—Granting the consent of Congress to the com- 
missioners of Venengo County, their successors and assigns, to construct a 
ri across the Allegheny River, Pa. Reported without amendment 

1 hee: 1447) Jan. 23, 1923. 

“. 4029 (Sheppard)—To amend an act entitled “An Act to incorporate 
the Texas Pacific Rail: r vad Co., and to aid in the construction of its road 
and for other pu ” approved March 3, 1871, and acts supplemental 
thereto, approved respectively, May 2, 1872, March 3, 1873 and June 22, 

1874. Reported with amendments (H. Rept. 1448) Jan. 24, 1923. 
Minority news filed Jan. 25, 1923, by Rep. Huddleston. 

S. 4260 (McNary)—To extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge over the Columbia River, between Oregon and Washington. 
Reported without amendment (H. Rept. 1455) Jan. 25, 1923. 

H. R. 13807 (Layton)—Granting the consent of Congress to the 
Delaware State highway department to construct a bridge across the 
oo River. Reported without amendment (H. Rept. 1456) Jan. 

S. 4341 (Jones, Wash.)—Granting the consent of Congress to the 

-Washington Bridge Co. and its successors ‘to construct a toll 
ae across the Columbia River at or near the city of Hood River, 
Reported with amendments (H. Rept. 1471) Jan. 27, 1923. 

H. R. 13616 (Copley)—Granting the consent of Con to the high- 
way commissioner of the town of Elgin, Kane County, Ill., to construct, 
maintain and operate a bridge across the Fox River. Reported with 
amendments (H. Rept. 1473) Jan. 27, 1923. 

H. R. 13032 (James)—To authorize the sale of the Montreal River 
Lighthouse Reservation, Mich., to the Gogebic poy Board of the 
American ae Bessemer, Mich. Reported with amendments 
ar Rept. 1485) Jan. 31, 1923. 


. R. 13554 pays real ype mage the construction, maintenance 
an ‘operation of a dam and other structures across or in the Potomac 
River, Md. Reported with amendments (H. Rept. 1538) Feb. 3, 1923. 

H. R. 14078 (Jacoby)}—To revive and reenact an act entitled “An we 
gran the consent of for the construction of a brid 
app es thereto across the Arkansas River between the cities aes ane 

Rock and ta, Ark.,” pp proved Oct. 6, 1917. Reported with 
amendments (H. Rept. 1537) Feb. 3, 1923. 

S. 4358 (Wadsworth)—To authorize the American Niagara Railroad 

. to build a bridge across the Niagara River. Reported with 
amendments (H. Rept. 572) Feb. 9, 1923. 

H. R. 13996 (Newton, — )—Granting the consent of Congress to 
the cities of epee ge and St. Paul, Minn., or either of them, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Missi a River. ‘Reported without amend- 
ment (H. Reet 1581) Feb. 10, 192. 


H. R. 14081 (Newton, Minn. Rilitie the consent of Congress to 

the Valley Transfer Railway Co. to construct three and a 2. 
thereto across the j unction of the Minnesota an 

ivers, at points suitable to the interests of navigation. Reported bee oa 


out amendment (H. Rept. 1582) Feb. 10, 1923. 


Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands 
S. 4187 Lan Bip = the time for the payment of ae due 
on reclamation other purposes. Reported with amend- 
ments (H. Sac Pros) ae 1, wo . 
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Committee on the Judiciary 


H. R. 6423 (Hudspeth) —To detach Pecos County, Texas, from the Del 
Rio Division of the western judicial district of Texa and attach same to 
the El Paso division of the western judicial district of said State. Re- 
ported with amendment (H. Rept. 1444) Jan. 23, 1923. 

__H. Res. 393 (Pringey)—Directing the Attorney General to make an 
immediate investigation of the school fund of the Cherokee Nation of 
aga Reported without amendment (H. Rept. 1458) Jan. 26, 

H. R. 13571 (Parks, Ark.)—To amend section 71 of the Judicial Code, 
- pi eported without amendment (H. Rept. 1459) Jan. 26, 

H. R. 13993 (Christopherson)—To amend section 140 of the Criminal 
Code of the United States, relating to obstruction of process and assault- 
a Reported without amendment (H. Rept. 1481) Jan. 30, 


H. R. 13927 (Goodykoontz)—For the establishment of a United 
States Industrial Home for Women at Mount Weather, Va. Reported 
without amendment (H. Rept. 1496) Jan. 31, 1923. 

H. R. 13430 (Volstead)—To amend section 370 of the Revised Statutes 
of the U. S. (payment of traveling expenses of officers of the Dept. of 
Justice). Reported without amendment (H. Rept. 1498) Feb. 1, 1923. 

H. R. 13998 (Volstead)—Making section 1535 C of the Code of Law 
for the D. C. applicable to the municiapl court of the D. C., and for other 
purposes. Reported without amendment (H. Rept. 1522) Feb. 3, 1923. 

S. 2703 (Frelinghuysen)—To allow the printing and publishing of 
illustrations of foreign postage and revenue stamps from defaced plates. 
Reported with amendments (H. Rept. 1547) Feb. 6, 1923. 

H. R. 14135 (Hersey)—To amend an act approved Sept. 8, 1916, 
providing for holding sessions of the U. S. district court in the district 
of Maine, and for other purposes. Reported without amendment 
(H. Rept. 1548) Feb. 6, 1923. 

S. 4176 (Nelson)—To amend section 370 of the Revised Statutes of 
the U. S. (payment of traveling expenses of officers of the Dept. 
Justice). Reported with amendments (H. Rept. 1566) Feb. 8, 1923. 


Committee on Military Affairs 
S. J. Res. 48 (Wadsworth)—Authorizing retirement as warrant officers 
certain Army field clerks, and field clerks Quartermaster Corps. Re- 
ported without amendment (H. Rept. 1550) Feb. 6, 1923. 
H. R. 13524 (Kahn)—To authorize the Secretary of War to sell, or 
cause to be sold, tracts or parcels of real property, no longer needed for 
ad purposes. Reported with amendments (H. Rept. 1507) Feb. 6, 


S. 4036 (Wadsworth)—To prohibit the unauthorized wearing, manu- 
facture, or sale of medals and badges awarded by the War Department. 
Reported without amendment (H. Rept. 1484) Jan. 31, 1923. 

S. 3332 (Borah)—To provide for a grant to the city of Boise, Idaho, 
of the use of certain part of the Boise Barracks Military Reservation, 
under certain conditions. Reported without amendment (H. Rept. 
1493) Jan. 31, 1923. 

S. 674 (Wadsworth)—To provide for the equitable distribution of 
captured war devices and trophies to the States and Territories and to 
ine ie S Columbia. Reported with amendments (H. Rept. 1483) 

an. * 

H. R. 13434 (Kearns)—To amend section 2 of the legislative, executive 
and judicial appropriation act, approved July 31, 1894 [relative to civil 
offices held by retired enlisted men]. Reported without amendment 
(H. Rept. 1540) Feb. 5, 1923. 


Committee on Naval Affairs 


H. R. 13935 (Butler)—To increase the authorized costs of certain 
vessels now building for the Navy. Reported without amendment 
(H. Rept. 1453) Jan. 25, 1923. 

S. 2390 (Pittman)—To redistribute the number 6f officers in the several 
ie of the Ting Corps of the Navy. Reported with amendment 

an 





H. Rept. 1461) . 26, 1923. 

H. R. 14186 (Andrews, Nebr.)—Authorizing the acquisition of certain 
sites for naval aviation stations. Reported without amendment (H. 
Rept. 1495) Jan. 31, 1923. 

H. R. 14069 (Butler)—To increase the efficiency of the United States 
Navy and other pu: (increasing elevation and range of turret guns, 
etc.) Reported without amendment (H. Rept. 1494) Jan. 31, 1923. 

H. R. 10268 (McArthur)—To ide for the relief of certain officers 
of the Naval Reserve Force, and i he purposes. Reported without 
amendment (H. Rept. 1552) Feb. 7, 1923. 
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H. R. 14119 (Butler)—To repeal section 1481 of the Revised Statutes. 
Reported with an amendment (H. Rept. 1514) Feb. 2, 1923. 

S. 4137 (Jones, Wash.)—Authorizing the transfer of certain vessels 
from the Navy to the Coast Guard. Reported with amendment (H. 
Rept. 1454) Jan. 24, 1923; Recommitted and reported with amend- 
ments (H. Rept. 1551) Feb. 6; Recommitted and reported with 
amendment (H. Rept, 1558) Feb. 7, 1923. 


Committee on Post Offices and Post Koads 


H. R. 14038 (Steenerson)—To amend the laws relating to the Postal 
Savings System, authorizing rural routes from 36 to 75 miles in length; 
to encourage cor aviation, extending the insurance and collect- 
on-delivery privilege to third-class matter, and prescribing the computa- 
tion of overtime to em in post offices. Reported without amend- 
ment (H. Rept. 1472) Jan. 27, 1923. 


Committee on Public Lands 

H. R. 13272 (Sears)—Granting a license to the City of Miami 
Beach, Fla., to construct a drain for sewerage across certain gov- 
ernment lands. Reported without amendments (H. Rept. 1524) 
Feb. 3, 1923. 

H. R. 8625 (James)—To provide for the cession to the State of 
Michigan certain public lands in the County of Isle Royal, Mich. 
Reported without amendments (H. Rept. 1528) Feb. 3, 1923. 

S. 3103 (Jones, N. M.)—An act to amend section 2294 United 
States Revised Statutes, relating to homesteads. Reported without 
amendment (H. Rept. 1529) Feb. 3, 1923. 

S. 3588 (King)—Granting certain lands in the City of Ogden, 
Utah, to protect the watershed of the water supply system of said 
city. Reported without amendment (H. Rept. 1535) Feb. 3, 1923. 

S. 3794 (Kendrick)—To amend section 35 of the act entitled “An 
act to promote mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas and 
sodium on the public domain,” approved Feb. 25, 1920. Reported 
without amendment (H. Rept. 1530) Feb. 3, 1923. 

S. 3702 (Bursum)—Providing for the acquirement by the United 
States of privately owned lands situated within certain townships 
in the Lincoln National Forest, in the State of New Mexico, by ex- 
changing therefor lands on the public domain also within such 
state. Reported without amendment (H., Rept. 1486) Jan. 31, 1923. 

H. R. 10041 (Mondell)—Granting preference in right of entry to 
certain ex-service men. Reported without amendment (H. Rept. 
1487) Jan, 31, 1923. 

H. R. 7762 (Sutherland)—To provide for soldiers’ and sailors’ 
homestead entries in Alaska. Reported with amendments (H. 
Rept. 1531) Feb. 3, 1923. 

H. R, 14144 (Christopherson)—To limit and fix the time within 
which suits may be brought or rights asserted in courts arising out 
of the provision of sub div. 3 of section 302 of soldiers’ and sailors’ 
relief act approved March 18, 1918. Reported with an amendment 
(H. Rept. 1520) Feb. 2, 1923. 

H. R. 11637 (Mondell)—Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to approve indemnity selections in exchange for described granted 
school lands (Wyoming). Reported without amendment (H. 
Rept. 1519) Feb, 2, 1923. 


Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
S. 3968 (Frelinghuysen)—To improve the navigability of the 
waters of the United States by preventing oil pollution thereof. 
Reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1569) Feb. 9, 1923. 





Committee on Rules 

H. Res. 470 (Greene, Mass.)—Directing Committee on Rules to 
make inquiry into the matter of voice-amplifying system. Re- 
ported with amendments Jan. 26, 1923. 

H. Res, 501 (Rogers)—To consider H. R. 13380, a bill for the 
reorganization and improvement of foreign service. (H. Rept. 
1546) passed House Feb, 6, 1923. 

H. Res. 490 (Snyder)—To consider H. R. 13835, a bill authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to appraise tribal property of 
Indians and for other purposes. Reported (H. Rept. 1527) Feb. 3, 
1923, 

H. Res. 498—To consider S. J. Res. 12 and S. J. Res. 79, regulat- 
ing time of debate to one hour and one and half hours respectively. 
Reported H. Res. 498 and H. Rept. 1476, Jan. 30, 1923. 


(Continued on page 152) 
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Congress Day By Day 
Principal Action on the Floor of the Senate and House, Jan. 17--Feb. 15, 1923 


(Exclusive of debate, bills or resolutions introduced, and committee reports.) 


Wednesday, January 17, 1923 
SENATE: 


Debate centered around the Dial Cotton Futures Amendment to 
the Capper Farm Credits Bill (S. 4280) ; Sen. Dial (D., S. C.) spoke 
at length in defense of the measure followed by Sen. Ransdell (D., 
La.) also in favor of the amendment. 

The Senate as a Committee of the Whole resumed consideration 
of the bill (S, 4280) to provide credit facilities for the agricultural 
and livestock industries of the United States. 

Adopted S. Res. 409 requesting the Secretary of the Treasury to 
furnish the Senate with data concerning large stock dividends re- 
cently declared by corporations. 


HOUSE: 

Continued consideration of the War Department Appropriation 
bill (H. R. 13793). An amendment offered by Rep. Jones of Texas, 
to reduce the size of the Army from 125,000 to 100,000, was rejected 
without a record vote, 

Adopted an amendment presented by Rep. Blanton (D., Tex.) 
providing that recruits under 21 years of age cannot be taken into 
the Army without the consent of parents. 

Adopted an amendment under which active or retired officials of 
the Army would be prohibited from receiving pay from the gov- 
ernment so long as they are engaged in selling goods to the govern- 
ment, or are employed by others in such business. 


Thursday, January 18, 1923 
SENATE: 


Rejected Sen. Dial’s amendment to the Farm Credits bill (S. 
4280) providing for revision of cotton futures trading law by ex- 
tending the number of deliverable grades. 

Discussed at length the Farm Loan bill. Sen. Fletcher (D., Fla.) 
offered an amendment looking to the co-operation and association of 
farm organizations for their general welfare. Sen. Fletcher spoke 
at length in defense of his position, and was opposed by Sen. Walsh 
(D., Mont.) and Sen. McLean (R., Conn.), 


HOUSE: 


Continued discussion of the War Department Appropriation bill 
(H. R. 13793). 


Friday, January 19, 1923 
SENATE: 


The Capper bill (S. 4280), providing for the co-operation of 
farm credit associations, and other measures for long-time 
loans to farmers, was passed without a record vote after defeating 
a motion by Sen. Stanfield (R., Ore.) to recommit the bill. 

Continued discussion of the Independent Offices Appropriation 
bill (H,. R. 13696), approving a committee amendment carrying 
$1,000,000 appropriation for filing stacks to be erected in the Pen- 
sion Office Building. 

HOUSE: 

Passed the War Department Appropriation bill (H. R. 13793) 
carrying $333,000,000. The appropriations for rivers and harbors, 
included in this measure, was increased from $37,000,000 to $56,- 
000,000 over the budget estimate. The completion of Dam No, 2 
and eight complete power units at Muscle Shoals was agreed to in 
an amendment to the War Appropriation bill. 


Saturday, January 20, 1923 
SENATE: 


The Independent Offices Appropriation bill (H. R. 13696) was 
again under discussion. Approved an amendment by Sen. Poin- 
dexter (R., Wash.) authorizing the erection of an archive building 
in Washington costing $2,500,000. 

Adopted a resolution (S. Res. 414) offered by Sen. Poindexter 
(R., Wash.) requesting the Interstate Commerce Commission to in- 
vestigate the alleged failure of railroad transportation last year in 
the Northeast Pacific States. 

HOUSE: 

Continued discussion of the Legislative Appropriation bill (H. 
R. 13926) the last of the annual supply measures. Frequent roll 
_ were necessary and discussion was carried on until a late 

jour, , 

_The $19,000,600 added to the War Department Appropriation 
bill (passed Januaty 19) for the river and harbor projects was 
denounced by Rep. Stafford (R., Wis.) and Rep. Blanton (D., Tex.) 


Rep. Newton (R., Minn.) defended the increase in the appropria- 

tion. E 
"Chien of mal-administration in the Department of Agriculture 

were made by Rep. Aswell (D., La.) in connection with the re- 


_ organization of the Department's extension work. 


Monday, January 22, 1923 
SENATE: 


Passed the Independent Offices Appropriation bill (H. R. 13696). 

Sen. McKellar (D., Tenn.) attacked the use of government-owned 
automobiles for private use, giving figures and data to establish 
his contention that the Government was spending a large sum of 
money to provide cars for government employees. ; 

Adopted a resolution (S. Res. 398) offered by Sen. Harrison (D., 
Miss.) for the appointment of a special committee to investigate 
problems relating to reforestation. 

HOUSE: 4 . 

Appropriated $50,000 for special police protection — and other 
service incidental to the visit of the Shriners to Washington dur- 
ing the latter part of May and June, 1923. 

Passed Workingmen’s Compensation bill (H. R. 10034) after con- 
siderable discussion. Rep. Underwood (R., Mass.) stated that 
while he was decidedly in favor of the workingmen’s compensation 
he believed that the Government should not engage in the insurance 
business. Rep. Focht (R., Penn.) felt that the Government could 
carry on the work for less money and should be allowed to do so. 

Passed the Legislative Appropriation bill (H. R. 13926). 


Tuesday, January 23, 1923 
SENATE: 


Adopted the Fletcher Resolution (S. Res. 417) providing for an 
investigation of the calcium arsenate industry by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Passed as a substitute for House bill 11939 a measure giving 
authority to the States to tax national banks, the bill validating 
bank tax laws of New York, Massachusetts and other States whose 
courts have declared such laws void, 

Discussed the District of Columbia Appropriation bill but no 
action was taken on the several amendments presented, 

HOUSE: 

Adopted the resolution (H. J. Res. 314) for a constitutional 
amendment, prohibiting the issuance of tax-exempt securities by a 
vote of 223 to 101. 


Wednesday, January 24, 1923 
SENATE: 


After discussion of the District Appropriation bill (H. R. 13660) 
voted $500,000 to house recorder of deeds and municipal and juve- 
nile courts, and $760,000 for school buildings in the District of 
Columbia. 

Discussed the reinstatement of civil service employees who were 
dropped from the Treasury Department a year ago. 

Adopted a resolution (S. 418) offered by Sen. Walsh (D., Mass.) 
calling upon the Interstate Commerce Commission to report whether 
an anthracite embargo is desirable or feasible. 

HOUSE: 

Rep. Greene (R., Mass.) led the discussion on the Radio Con- 
trol bill (H. R. 13773) to amend and enlarge the Act to Regulate 
Radio Communication approved August 13, 1912, Rep. White (R., 
Maine) laid stress upon the need of more care and supervision of 


licenses. 
Thursday, January 25, 1923 
SENATE: 


Passed the District of Columbia Appropriation bill (H. R. 13660) 
calling for an expenditure of $24,469,985, being $2,225,500 in excess 
of the House measure. 

The Legislative Appropriation bill (H. R. 13926) carrying a total 
of $12,703,932, was passed; the amount is $102,605 in excess of the 
sum stated in the House measure. 

Resumed consideration of the Lenroot-Anderson bill (S. 4287). 
HOUSE: 

Long debate on the action of the Judiciary Committee in dismiss- 
ing the Keller impeachment charges against Attorney General 
“os in the House upholding the decision by a vote 
0} to 77. 
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Friday, January 26, 1923 
- SENATE: 


Resumed consideration of the Lenroot-Anderson bill (S. 4287). 
Sen. Fletcher (D., Fla.) cited conditions in European countries to 
show that the system of farm loans had proved successful. He be- 
lieved that it would deprive the States of needed revenue if the 
resolution (H. J. Res. 314) passed by the House, prohibiting the is- 
suance of tax-exempt securities, was allowed. 

Ratified the extradition treaty with Costa Rica, signed November 
10, 1922, 

HOUSE: 

Agreed to a partial conference report on the Agricultural Appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 13481). 

Passed a number of uncontested bills on the private calendar. 


Saturday, January 27, 1923 


ENATE: 

Passed a bill (S. 4398) introduced by Sen. Reed (R., Penn.) au- 
thorizing the erection of a monument near Montfaucon, France, in 
honor of the men of the 79th Div. who lost their lives there. 

Adopted a resolution (S. Res. 421) calling on the Shipping Board 
to produce complete data relating to sales of ships since March 
1921. 

Passed a bill (S. 4358) authorizing the American Niagara Rail- 
road to build a bridge for general public use across the Niagara 
River. 

HOUSE: 

Considered meusures for the relief of certain veterans and gov- 

ernment employees, 


Monday, January 29, 1923 
SENATE: 


Continued discussion of the Lenroot-Anderson bill (S. 4287). 

Adopted an amendment to the Federal Reserve Act which would 
make commercial paper a factor in staple farm products eligible 
for rediscount. 

HOUSE: 

Met and adjourned immediately out of respect to the late Hon. 
Sherman E. Burroughs, Representative from New Hampshire, 
whose death was announced. The sympathy of the House was 
tendered to the family of the deceased. 


Tuesday, January 30, 1923 
SENATE: 


The Lenroot-Anderson bill (S. 4287) was still under considera- 
tion, occupying most of the session. 
HOUSE: 

After an all-day debate passed the bill authorizing the United 
States Sugar Equalization Board to adjust certain claims against it. 
(S. J. Res. 12.) 


Wednesday, January 31, 1923 
SENATE: 


A unanimous consent agreement was reached to vote on the Len- 
root-Anderson bill (S. 4287) before adjournment Thursday, 
February Ist. 

Passed a resolution (S. Res. 429) asking the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to make a thorough investigation of the cotton industry, in- 
cluding marketing and mill operation, 

HOUSE? 
Passed the Federal Radio Control bill (H. R. 12368) after long 


debate. 
Thursday, February 1, 1923 
SENATE: 


Spirited discussion of the Lenroot-Anderson bill (S. 4287) in- 
cluded remarks by Sen. McCumber (R., N. D.) and Sen. Brook- 
hart (R., Ia.) in opposition. 

Further discussion on the British Debt was led by Sen. McKellar. 
HOUSE: 

Passed a bill (S. 4390) authorizing the erection of Federal Re- 
serve Branch Banks in certain cities, the cost of which was not to 
exceed $250,000 each. 

Passed a measure (H. J. Res. 422) allowing cattle which had 
been driven. across the border to be returned without payment of 
duty, if such return was made within twelve months. 


Friday, February 2, 1923 
SENATE: 


Passed the Lenroot-Anderson bill (S, 4287) by a vote of 69 to 0, 
completing the legislative program for rural credit legislation.. A 
few minor amendments were agreed to, but the bill as passed was 
virtually as reported to the Senate. 


HOUSE: 

Passed without a record vote, a bill (H. R. 13827) providing for 
the use, by the Treasury, of the public debt sinking fund for the 
retirement of government securities issued since the war, as well 
as liberty notes and victory bonds. 

Passed a bill (H. R. 13770) under which a taxpayer sustaining a 
loss in the sale of a capital asset would be allowed to deduct only 
12% per cent of that loss from his total taxable income instead of 
the whole No change was made in the provision placing 
the tax at 12%4 per cent of the total gain. 


Saturday, February 3, 1923 
SENATE: 


Considered at length the War Department Appropriation bill 
(H. R. 13793) adopting many of the most important provisions, in- 
cluding a personnel of 125,000 men and 12,000 officers. 

HOUSE: 

Passed an omnibus Indian bill (H. R. 13835) incorporating 

various subjects considered by the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Monday, February 5, 1923 
SENATE: 


Considered further the War Department Appropriation bill (H. 
R. 13793) disposing of a number of committee amendments which 
had been pending. 

Passed a resolution (S. Con. Res. 36) for the appointment of a 
committee to welcome the last of the returning American foreign 
troops to Savannah. 

Passed bill (S. 4281) appropriating $500,000 to provide seed grain 
for eastern Washington. 

HOUSE: 
Passed a number of bills on the unanimous consent calendar. 


Tuesday, February 6, 1923 
SENATE: 


Discussion of War Department Appropriation bill (H. R. 13793) 
centered around the river and harbor items. Sen, King (D., Utah) 
contended that both the House and Senate committees had ignored 
the limits of the budget in considering these items. Sen. Lenroot 
(R., Wis.) stated that large sums were being appropriated for 
rivers whose commerce was constantly decreasing. Sen. Borah 
(R., Idaho) believed that the river and harbor improvements should 
be considered separately on their merits. 

HOUSE: 

Considered the Rogers bill (H. R. 13880) for the reorganization 

of the consular and diplomatic services, but no final action was 


reached. 
Wednesday, February 7, 1923 
SENATE: 


Continued discussion of the War Appropriation bill (H. R. 
13793) but final action was not taken. Opposition was offered from 
various Senators to the river and harbor items. 

HOUSE: 

Met in joint session with the Senate to hear the address of Presi- 
dent Harding, urging Congressional approval of the war debt fund- 
ing agreement with Great Britain. The President also urged 
Senate action on the Shipping bill. 

Passed a bill (H. R. 10819) increasing the salaries of certain 
scientific investigators in the Department of Agriculture, 


Thursday, February 8, 1923 
SENATE: 


The War Department Appropriation bill (H. R. 13793) was 
again under discussion; amendments to the bill, designed to reduce 
the appropriations for the river and harbor items, were tabled. 
The appropriation of $57,000,000 was approved. 

Sen. Norris’s (R., Neb.) amendment for appropriation for Nitrate 
Plant No. 1 at Muscle Shoals was opposed by Sen. Ladd (R., N. 
Dak.) who urged the immediate acceptance of the Ford offer. 

Agreed to the conference report on the Post Office Appropriation 
bill (H. R. 13593). 

HOUSE: 

The Rogers bill (H. R. 13880) —_ for the reorganization of 
the consular and diplomatic services finally passed the House, after 
a motion to recommit it. 


Friday, February 9, 1923 
SENATE: 


Passed the War Department Appropriation bill (H. R, 13793) 
after a long discussion. Sen. Norris (R. Neb.) withdcew -his 
amendment authorizing the appropriation of $2,000,000 for the 
further development of the Nitrate Plant at Muscle Shoals, The 
King amendment advocating Filipino Independence was defeated. 
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Considered further the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supple- 
ment the Merchant Marine Act of 1920. 

Passed a bill (S. 4468) introduced by Sen. Reed (R., Penn.) au- 
thorizing the coinage of 50 cent pieces commemorating the 3 
anniversary of the settlement of New Netherlands in 1624. 

HOUSE: ; 

Passed the bill (H. R., 14254) approving the settlement of the 
British War Debt. Rep. Burton (R., Ohio) expressed the opinion 
that no measure of such far-reaching importance had been pre- 
sented to Congress since “our armies were battling on the field.” 

Sen. Garrett (D., Tenn.) while opposed to the bill said he was 
willing “to rise to the bigness of the subject and the bigness of the 
hour.” Many speeches were made in favor of the bill by Repre- 
sentatives Fordney, Longworth, Frear, Green (Republicans), acd 
by Crisp, Humphrey, Linthicum and Pou (Democrats) ; also Lon- 
don (Socialist), of New York. 


Saturday, February 10, 1923 
SENATE: 


In discussion of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, Sen. Jones (R., Wash.) sub- 
mitted a unanimous consent agreenient to call the bill on Monday. 

Passed the amendment to bill (H. R. 13760) to construct a bridge 
over the Charles River between Cambridge and Boston, Mass. 

Passed (H. R. 6204) to grant the Military Target Range of 
Lincoln County, Oklahoma, to the City of Chandler, reserving the 
right to use for military and aviation purposes. 


HOUSE: 

Passed H, J. Res. 440, directing the payment of the award of 
$11,955,000, agreed upon by the arbitration tribunal, to the Nor- 
wegian ship owners for vessels requisitioned during the war. 

Adjourned until noon on Sunday, February 11, when eulogies 
will be delivered on the lives of Senator Thomas E. Watson of 
Georgia, and Representative Samuel M. Brinson of North Carolina. 


Monday, February 12, 1923 
SENATE: 


Adopted H. J. Res. 440, authorizing the payment of Norwegian 
claims, amounting to $11,955,000 for ships requisitioned during the 
war. 

Passed a bill (S. 4248) making provision for overtime pay for 
post office employees. 

Passed H. R. 10003 to amend and modify the War Risk Insurance 
Act. 


Passed S. Res. 439 offered by Sen. Walsh (D., Mass.) for an in- 
vestigation of charges of extravagance and irregularities in the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

Discussed the proposed amendment to the Constitution (S. J. 
Res. 253) fixing the sessions of Congress and terms of office of Presi- 
dent, Vice-President and members of Congress. 

HOUSE: 

Discussed legislation affecting the District of Columbia and 
passed the bill (S. 3169) to equalize the pensions of retiring police- 
men and firemen. 

Speeches were made by Rep. Hoch (R., Kans.) and Rep. Mon- 
dell (R., Wyo.) in commemoration of the birthday of Abraham Lin- 


coln. 
Tuesday, February 13, 1923 
SENATE: 


Discussion of the Ship Subsidy bill, which was to have been 
taken up, was deferred to give way to the British Debt Funding 
bill (H. R. 14254) which occupied nearly the whole session. Sen. 
Smoot (R., Utah) expressed the opinion that no debt settlement 
could be obtained from other debtor nations as favorably as that 
accepted by the British. Sen. McCumber (R., N. Dak.) contended 





that the U. S. Government could borrow money at 3% within four 
years and refund present loans below the rate charged Great~ 
Britain. He also felt that the U. S. should show the “utmost 
leniency to debtor nations and bring settlement within their ability 
to pay.” Sen. Borah (R., Idaho) felt that it would be useless to 
make any debt settlement if European nations continue to build up 
large military systems. ; © 

Passed (S. J. Res, 253) proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion by which the terms of President and Vice-President shall com- 
mence at noon on the third Monday in January following their 
election; the terms of Senators and Representatives e after 
the adoption of this amendment shall commence at noon on the 
first Monday in January following their election; and that Congress 
shall assemble at least once a year on the first Monday in January. 
HOUSE: 

Debate on the bill (H. R. 5823) for the protection of migratory 
birds and providing a public hunting ground, ended in its being 
killed by a vote of 165 to 135. 


Wednesday, February 14, 1923 
SENATE: 


In the further discussion of the World War Foreign Debt bill 
(H. R, 14254) it was agreed to strike from the bill the provision 
authorizing the President to approve similar settlements with other 
nations. 

Sen. Lodge (R., Mass.) opened the debate with a statement that 
in his opinion the settlement with Great Britain was of the greatest 
value to both countries, and of vital interest to the entire world. 
He gave figures to show our commercial relations with Great 
Britain and argued that it was most important to maintain British 
credit. Sen. Underwood (D., Ala.) believed that the settlement 
was a reasonable one and that until conditions in Europe improved 
the United States could not expect prosperity. Sen. Borah (R., 
Idaho) also regarded the settlement as reasonable but felt that it 
was only a single item in the whole economic structure in Europe. 
Sen. Reed (D., Mo.) in opposition to the plan stated that the settle- 
ment as outlined would result in tying the United States to the for- 
tunes of the British Empire for nearly three-quarters of a century. 

Adopted (H. J. Res. 418) authorizing the use of parks and 
reservations for the Shriners’ Convention in June; also for the 
decoration of buildings and public places. 


HOUSE: 

Passed a bill (H. R. 12052) providing a government standard for 
butter, on the basis of 80%, fat requirement. 

Passed a bill (H. R. 14302) to establish and promote the use of 
official cotton standards in foreign and interstate commerce, prevent 
deception and provide for the proper application of such standards. 


Thursday, February 15, 1923 
SENATE: 


Most of the session was devoted to discussion of the British War 
Debt. Senators Reed (D., Mo.), Walsh (D., Mont.) and Hitch- 
cock (D., Neb.) spoke in opposition. Sen. Pomerene (D., Ohio) 
spoke in support of the settlement as outlined, expressing the opinion 
that the United States was not making a great sacrifice, 

Passed (S. 3220) the amendment to the Warehouse Act to in- 
clude all agricultural products and provide safeguards against il- 

I practices. 
HOUSE: 

Philippine Delegate de Veyra addressed the House, urging Con- 
gress to grant them the right to hold a constitutional convention 
looking to their complete independence. 

_ Discussed the omnibus Naval bill (S. 4137); this measure pro- 
vides for the transfer of certain vessels from the Navy to the Coast 
Guard and other purposes. 





House Committee Reports 
(Continued from page 149) 


Committee on Ways and Means 


S. 2051 (Penrose)—To amend section 3142 of the Revised 
Statutes to permit an increase in the number of collection districts 
for the collection of internal revenue and the number of collectors 


of internal revenue from 64 to 65. Reported (H. Rept. 1451) Jan. 
25, 1923. 


H. R. 14254 (Burton)—To amend an act entitled “An act to 
create a commission authorizing under certain conditions to refund 
or convert obligations of foreign governments held by the United 
States of America, and for other purposes,” approved Feb, 9, 1922. 
Reported (H. Rept. 1567) Feb. 8, 1923. 

. Eprror’s Nore.—Reports by the House and Senate Committees on 
Claims have not been included. 
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Notes on Foreign Governments 
By Annie M. Hannay, M. A., University of Glasgow 


These notes will be continued from month to month and when the Foreign Parliaments are in session a review of current 


legislation in the largest countries will be given. 
Additional detai 
Information Service for a nominal charge. 


information in regard to foreign governments may be procured through the ConcressionaL Dicest 


tions and answers will be ag from time to time in this Department. Address your inquiries to Foreign Department, 


ConcressionaL Dicest, Munsey 


g., Washington, D. C.—Editor’s Note. 


France 
Notes on the form of Government of France were printed in the November issue 


From Official Report of Parliamentary Debates 
(Continued from January issue) 


CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


December 1.—Discussion of budget of Alsace Lorraine. 

M, Walter urged the maintenance of the provisional 
regime which had been set up to prepare and facilitate the 
assimilation of the legislation of Alsace-Lorraine to that of 
the rest of France. It was obvious, he said, that, instead of 
one system supplanting the other, there ought to be a fusion 
of the best elements in both. That fusion had already taken 
place to a certain extent, but until it was complete the main- 
tenance of the provisional regime was indispensable. Mat- 
ters ought not to be forced. It was not possible to reestab- 
lish in a few years from the legislative and economic stand- 
point a unity that had been severed during almost half a 
century. There were many problems to be solved. The 
separation from the economic life of Germany had caused the 
loss of markets for which no equivalent had been found. 
The fall of the mark had brought disaster to many of the 
people. Another cause of discontent was the uncertainty 
with regard to the future of local legislation. The scheme 
of social insurance had been welcomed, and it was hoped the 
bill would pass the Chamber of Deputies early in 1923. He 
urged reclassification and increase of ies for government 
employes, and the use of both French and German in gov- 
ernment documents, as 80 per cent of the inhabitants of 
Alsace did not understand French. Alsace needed a firm 
and stable policy which would take into account the legiti- 
mate interests and the peculiar situation of the country. It 
was necessary that the government hasten the slow process 
of administration and get rid of the spirit of bureaucracy. 
Above all, Alsace should not have anything imposed on her 
against the unanimous wish of the people. 

M. Jean-Pierre Jean spoke for Lorraine and asked for 
complete assimilation with France. He complained that the 
taxes were higher than in the rest of France, and said that 
that was due to waste on the part of the administration. He 
wanted an entirely French administration with French 
rules for economy and control of expenditure. 

December 4.—The minister of justice declared that he 
would do all he could to hasten the assimilation of the dif- 
ferent government departments of Alsace-Lorraine with 
those of France. 

December 5.—M., Viala made a strong appeal for more 
funds for the upkeep and equipment of scientific laboratories 
in France. France had been obliged to refuse admission to its 
laboratories to foreign students because of lack of funds. The 
English laboratories were in receipt of 6 times as much money 
as those of France. France was behind Holland and the 
Scandinavian countries, England and the United States. 
Moreover, Germany, that could not pay reparations, had re- 
cently appropriated a sum of one millard marks, about 10 
million francs, for medical science alone. There were indi- 
cations that great progress had been made in Germany in 


the manufacture of asphyxiating gas by new processes 
against which the masks would be of no avail. 

December 6.—During the debate on the estimates for pub- 
lic instruction the Minister of Public Instruction, M. Léon 
Bérard, laid stress on what had been done for primary schools. 
He defended the dismissal of 1600 elementary teachers as 
part of the government scheme for reducing the number of 
employes by 50,000. He declared himself in favor of the 
non-sectarian public school. 

December 13.—Bill passed, after amendment by the Sen- 
ate, creating a national office of scientific and industrial re- 
search and inventions. Debate on navy estimates. 

M. Georges Boussenot, deputy from the island of 
Réunion, reminded the House of the help the colonies had 
willingly given to France during the war, and asked that an 
effort be made to see that the colonial ports had sufficient 
naval equipment to protect them against attack. He said 
that France had 49 submarines on the stocks and 22 ready 
for the sea. Britain had 102 on paper, the United States 
104 on paper and Italy 50. France was fairly well equipped 
in comparison with other countries. But she had not suf- 
ficient for her needs. The same situation existed with re- 
gard to hydroplanes. Coast artillery was non-existent. Some 
large pieces of artillery had been sent to the colonies, but they 
were only fit to impress the imagination of the natives. 

The Minister of the Navy (M. Raiberti) promised that 
the government would see to it that the colonies were prop- 
erly organized for self defense. 

M. de Chappedelaine said that the naval estimates had been 
cut down by the commission of finance. 97 million francs 
had been deducted from the sum proposed for new construc- 
tions. Besides, the diminution in the price of materials had 
allowed of a cut of 46 million francs in the estimate for the 
upkeep of the fleet. The increase of the budget of 1923 over 
that of 1914 was only 58 per cent. The naval budget of 
1923 was hardly more than 1,000,000,000 francs, while that 
of England was 4,475,000,000 francs, that of the United 
States 4,460,000,000 francs and that of Japan 2,650,000,000 
francs. 

December 15.—Speech by M. Poincaré on reparations and 
inter-allied debts. Referring to the Lausanne : 
M. Poincaré said that there had been complete agreement 
between the allies with regard to the freedom of the straits. 
The Angora agreement was not in any way affected. Ismet 
Pasha, he said, was a reasonable man, anxious for peace, but 
he and his colleagues were under orders from Angora which 
did not leave them much latitude. They were opposed to 
any formula which would, even in appearance, affect Turkish 
sovereignty. But Turkey’s entry into the League of Nations 
would seem to indicate that she had realized the advantages 
of international solidarity. France would do all in her 
power to prevent the failure of the Lausanne conference. 
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France—cont’d 


She would continue to play a role of prudence and concilia- 
tion while remaining loyally bound to her allies. Speaking 
of reparations, M. Poincaré laid stress on the necessity for 
pledges. He said there was no question of military expedi- 
tions. France only wanted to be paid what was possible, and 
to seize German wealth wherever it could be found. He 
had said that in London, adding that France was anxious to 
seize those pledges in collaboration with her allies. She 
would much regret to take these measures alone. But, in any 
case, if France were to install her engineers and customs 
house officials at certain points, she would leave a place for 
similar allied officials. Never in any form had France had 
the smailest idea of territorial acquisitions. With regard to 
the inter-allied debts, M. Poincaré said there could not be 
the slightest comparison between these war debts and Ger- 
many’s reparation debts. The former had been contracted 
for munitions for the allied armies “fighting as brothers upon 
our soil,” and when the allies incurred them they were en- 
titled to hope that they would ultimately be borne by con- 
quered Germany. By articles 131 and 132 of the treaty the 
allies recognized the priority of reparations over mutual war 
debts. How then, he asked, could it be admitted that the 
payment of these debts could be claimed before the total pay- 
ment of German reparations? France recognized her debt 
to the allies, but neither legally nor in fact could she pay it 
before receiving her due from Germany. Nevertheless, as 
long ago as June he had indicated a willingness to meet part 
of France’s debt by means of the “C” bonds, but when he 
went to London in August, the question could not be dis- 
cussed on account of the Balfour note. On the occasion of 
his latest visit, however, a step in advance had been made. 
He laid stress on the unanimous rejection of the German 
proposals received in London which, he declared, would have 
meant a “consolidation of the scandalous profits made by the 
great German industrialists.” He asked the House to excuse 
him for not giving more details, and hoped that nothing 
would be said during the debate that would put an obstacle 
in the way of the government's patriotic action. 

M. Léon Daudet (Royalist) supported the government 
because of its Ruhr policy. 

M. Poincaré gained a vote of confidence of 512 to 76. 

December 18.—The minister of the navy gave a brief ex- 
position of the principles of naval policy underlying the esti- 
mates for 1923. Before the war France had a fleet of 770,- 
000 tons. She had lost 110,000 tons during the war, leav- 
a fleet of 660,000 tons. The fleet had diminished in quality 
as well as in quantity, The normal life of an armored cruiser 
was 20 years, that of a destroyer 15 years and that of a sub- 
marine 12 years. After those periods they were only fit to 
be scrapped. Since 1914 all the naval powers had built 
ships except France. Great Britain had put on the stocks 
or completed 19 large battleships, 53 cruisers, 347 torpedo 
boats, 186 submarines. The United States had begun 25 
battle ships, the construction of 11 of which had been stopped 
in accordance with the treaty of Washington, 7 cruisers, 286 
torpedo boats, 122 submarines. Japan had begun 13 battle- 
ships, of which 6 had been abandoned after the treaty of 
Washington, 12 cruisers, 66 torpedo boats and a certain 
number of submarines. Italy had not started any large bat- 
tleships, but had built 43 torpedo boats and 65 submarines. 
As for France, when war broke out she had in the yards 6 
armored cruisers of the Normandie type, but had abandoned 
them in accordance with the law of April 18, 1922. She 
had only built dispatch boats, trawlers and submarine chasers. 
She had only completed 1 torpedo boat and 2 submarines 
while England was building 186 submarines and the United 
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States 122. She had received in accordance with the treaty 
of Versailles 5 cruisers, 1 destroyer, 9 torpedo boats, 10 Ger- 
man submarines. But they were built before or during the 
war and were of little military value. The law of April 18, 
1922, had authorized the building of a few ships which in 
1925 would amount to 3 cruisers, 6 destroyers, 12 torpedo 
boats and 12 submarines. But that programme would 
neither replace the old fleet nor provide a new fleet. France 
had built no new ships for 8 years. But she needed a fleet 
to defend her 2500 kilometres of coast line and her large 
colonial empire, and to maintain her relations with that em- 
pire. That her fleet be reconstituted was a national neces- 
sity. It must be done gradually and in accordance with the 
provisions of the Washington treaty which he hoped parlia- 
ment would soon ratify. 

He then went on to speak of aviation as an essential factor 
of the naval power of France. France’s marine aviation no 
longer existed and must be recreated. Fortunately, France’s 
aviators and engineers had been studying new types of ma- 
chines and improving aerial tactics. They must be encour- 
aged. Also the defense of the coast must be organized. 

These improvements must be carried out and at the same 
time the budget must be reduced, or at least must not be in- 
creased. His watchword was economy. He gave a list of 
economics carried out under his regime. But he needed ap- 
propriations for his new and necessary France had 
gone further than any other nation in the limitation of naval 
armament. She could go no further and keep a navy at all. 

December 21.—During a debate on colonial estimates M. 
Archimband expressed the conviction that the Pacific had 
become the economic centre of the world. That was proved 
by the Washington conference. France, he said, must ensure 
her position in the Pacific. He urged the unification of the 
French possessions in the Pacific under a high Commissioner. 
Indo-China should aid the Pacific colonies financially. The 
Minister for the colonies (M. Sarraut) endorsed the last 
suggestion. He said that France was keeping in order with 
only 50,000 colonial troops an immense colonial empire with 
a population of 50 million native colonials. The colonial 
securities held by France, the nominal value of which was 434 
millards of francs, were today worth 5% millards, 

December 30.—Estimates of Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
discussed. Appeal by Col. Girod on behalf of unemployed 
Frenchmen living in Switzerland. In 1920 a grant of 1,- 
800,000 francs was made for their relief. In 1921 the sum 
was reduced to 300,000 francs. In 1922 the sum of 300,000 
francs was voted by the House but not by the Senate. He 
therefore asked the House to vote a sum of 500,000 francs 
for 1923. 

Debate on a bill authorizing the French government to 
guarantee a loan to the Austrian government. The League 
of Nations had fixed the sum required to enable Austria to 
balance her budget at the end of 2 years at 650,000,000 
gold crowns. France was asked to guarantee 312 millions 
of paper francs. Bill passed. 

December 31.—Appropriation bill for first 2 months of 


1923, amended by the Senate, passed by the House. End of 
extraordinary session of 1922. 


SENATE 
December 5.—Continuation of debate on bill passed by 
Chamber of Deputies providing for the establishment of 
chambers of agriculture. Bill passed. 
December 19.—Passage of private bill urging the govern- 
ment to celebrate on February 23, 1923, the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Ernest Renan. 
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December 21.—M. Poincaré’s speech on reparations. 

M. Poincaré said there was little to add to what he had 
already said in the House. Germany was persisting in her 
faults. Her magnates were enriching themselves at the ex- 
pense of the German people. Inflation was growing consid- 
erably, and the present state of financial disorder might lead 
to a most lamentable catastrophe. Germany was ruining 
herself systematically with the object of escaping payment of 
reparations. 

December 22.—Debate on bill to raise the school attend- 
ance age limit from 13 to 14. An amendment was passed 
exempting children holding an elementary school certificate 


from attending school during the summer terms of the last 
two years of their compulsory school attendance, to allow of 
their employment in agriculture and other industries. 
Several exemptions were provided for, subject to attendance 
at special 

December 28.—Bill dealing with school attendance age 
limit passed by 207 votes to 66. 

Debate on turnover tax adjourned to a later date. 

December 31.—Bill passed guaranteeing loan to Austria. 
Bill passed authorizing appropriations for the months of 
January and February 1923. 

End of extraordinary session of 1922, 


Great Britain 
Notes on the form of Government of Great Britain were printed in the December issue 
From Official Report of Parliamentary Debates 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


December 5, 1922.—Debate on address in answer to 
King’s speech continued. Amendment proposed urging that 
an inquiry be instituted “for the purpose of formulating a 
policy which would establish security, stability and confi- 
dence in the industry (of agriculture), and so secure the 
greater productiveness of the soil, and ensure the contentment 
of those concerned in the industry.” 

Sir Richard Winfrey, in moving the amendment, empha- 
sized the serious condition of agriculture in Britain. He 
gave an outline of what parliament had done for agriculture 
since 1917. In that year the Corn Production Act was 
passed, as a war measure, and only for a period of five years. 
It set up War Agricultural Committees which were, to some 
extent, to control the industry. It gave power to those com- 
mittees to have grass lands ploughed up, and 2,000,000 acres 
of grass land were so ploughed up. As the result of that 
effort more food was produced in 1918 than in time of peace. 
That was brought about by giving the farmer and the laborer 
security against losses. A minimum price was decided upon, 
and the government agreed to pay the farmer the difference, 
if the price of wheat or oats fell below: that price. For the 
security of the laborer the Agricultural Wages Board was 
set up. After the war the Farmers’ Union and other bodies 
passed resolutions in favor of immediate legislation, and the 
Agriculture Act was passed. It provided a guarantee for 
the farmer and the laborer, but to do that Commissioners 
were to be sent out to ascertain the cost of production of a 
quarter of wheat in a particular area, and to compare it with 
the cost of a quarter in 1919. The act was not workable 
and had to be wiped off the statute book. The Speaker went 
on to say that the country was suffering from a rapid fall in 
prices, with no corresponding fall in the cost of production, 
giving statistics to illustrate his point. He stated in detail 
giving statistics to illustrate his point. 

Mr. Lloyd George, in seconding the amendment, stressed 
the problem of rural depopulation. A century ago, he said, 
35 per cent of the population of Britain were engaged in 
agriculture. The latest figures showed that this number 
had decreased to 9 per cent. No other country in the world 
was in such a serious predicament. In France 42.7 per cent 
of the population were engaged in agriculture, and that gave 


a stability and a power of recovery to France which no other- 


country in the world possessed. In Belgium, more of an indus- 
trial country than Britain, 22.7 per cent of the population 
were engaged on the soil. In Germany, also an industrial 
country, the flight from the land to the towns was looked upon 
as a military problem, and as such it was stopped. There 


was no country in Europe, except Russia, where the propor- 
tion of labor to the 100 acres was made in the eighties to res- 
cue rural Germany from the fate-of rural England, the soil 
and the produce of Germany were inferior to those of Great 
Britain. In 25 years the produce of Germany exceeded that 
of Great Britain by 50 or 60% for the same number of acres. 
On each 100 acres of cultivated land the British farmer fed 
from 45 to 50 persons, while the German farmer fed from 
70 to 75 persons. He suggested that many of the unem- 
ployed might be given work on the land, and urged that a 
competent tribunal of investigation be appointed. 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Bonar Law) said that how- 
ever much agriculture might be improved, conditions were 
such that there was a very definite limit to the increase which 
could take place without a change in system, either in the 
direction of protection or of subsidies, both of which were 
barred. He pointed out: that in 1880 Germany set up a 
tariff, and all German economists maintained that it was the 
development of industry, coupled with the protection of agri- 
culture, that gave employment in Germany, and enable the 
population to stay at home. Mr. Lloyd George’s figures 
showed that the German man in agriculture pro- 
duced only half the amount of foodstuffs produced by the 
English agricultural laborer. The explanation was, he 
thought, that Britain’s higher standard of wages had made 
it necessary to use machinery, so as to employ as little labor as 
possible. He did not see any reason why an inquiry should 
not be held. 

Mrs. Wintringham suggested three remedies for the im- 
provement of agriculture: the introduction of credit facilities, 
a revision of the rating system and an inquiry into the differ- 
ence between the price paid for a commodity to the producer 
and the price ultimately paid by the consumer. 

The Minister of Agriculture (Sir Robert Sanders) was 
not in favor of the reestablishment of the Wages Boards 
whose influence, he felt, would increase the amount of unem- 
ployment in the rural districts. He felt that in the main 
agriculture must be left to work out its own salvation. The 
State could not finance it and, on the other hand, the State 
would not presume to dictate to it the way in which the land 
should be farmed. But there were several ways in which 
the government could and would help. He hoped it would 
be possible to lay some definite proposals on the subject of 
rating before the House at the beginning of the next session. 
The government also realized the importance of credit facili- 
ties, of education and research for which 850,000 pounds 
were to be expended during a period of five years ending 
March 31, 1827, in addition to the sum which was previously 
being spent. 
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Great Britain—cont’d 


On the question being put the amendment was defeated 
by 267 votes to 52. : 

Trade Facilities and Loans Guarantee Bill “to amend the 
Trade Facilities Act, 1921 and the Overseas Trade Acts, 
1920 and 1921, and to authorize the treasury to guarantee 
certain loans to be raised by the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Austria and the government of the Sudan re- 
spectively,” presented and read the first time. 

December 6.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin), in moving the second reading of the Trade 
Facilities and Loans Guarantee Bill, reminded the House 
that each of the three parts of the bill dealt with a matter of 
some urgency. Clause 1 dealt with the continuance of 
the Trade Facilities Act for another year to November 9, 
1923, and the placing at the disposal of the Government for 
that period the same sum as was placed during the first period, 
namely 25,000,000 pounds. Clause 2 dealt with the Aus- 
trian loan. It dealt with the question of the guarantee of a 
market loan to aid the stabilization of Austrian currency and 
the renaissance of Austrian finance. The amount of 650,- 
000,000 gold crowns was to be provided in two amounts of 
520,000,000 and 130,000,000 gold crowns respectively. The 
Austrian government had sanctioned the legislation necessary 
for the carrying out of the provisions required by the League 
of Nations, and had agreed to the appointment of a con- 
troller. The guarantee of the 520,000,000 gold crowns was 
a joint one, amounting to 20 per cent each for Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Czechoslovakia, the remaining 20 per cent 
to be undertaken by other countries. The amount of 130,- 
000,000 gold crowns was guaranteed in thirds by Great 
Britain, France and Czechoslovakia, and the amount was 
made up of advances which had been made to Austria before 
that date, on the express understanding that they would be 
repaid out of the proceeds of the first foreign loan which 
that country might be able to obtain. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald declared that the House had a 
moral obligation to Austria which was in its present unfortu- 
nate position very largely owing to the Allied peace policy. 
The idea was that the Austrian budget should be made to 
balance; that the printing of Austrian money should stop 
and that Austrian finance should at last be put upon a firm 
foundation. 

Mr. Wise asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he had carefully considered Austria as an economic problem. 
In the old days Austria-Hungary was the second largest 
country in Europe. It had a population of about 50,000,000 
and now had come down to 6,000,000 of whom 2,000,000 
lived in Vienna. He went on to speak of the inflation of 
the currency. The paper money was over 3000 billions of 
crowns, and last year it was 90 billions of crowns. Since the 
Armistice Britain had advanced to Austria 12,200,000 
pounds, besides which, in the last 12 months, France had 
lent her 55,000,000 francs, Italy 70,000,000 lire and 
Czechoslovakia 500,000,000 Czecho crowns. Before lend- 
ing Austria the additional 650,000,000 gold crowns adequate 
security should be obtained. The bill was read a second 
time, and committed to a committee of the whole house for 
next day, 

December 11.—Importation of Animals Bill considered in 
committee of whole House. Motion made and agreed to 
that cattle imported from Canada should be “marked in- 
delibly” to avoid injustice to home cattle. 

Amendment also accepted that vessels be suitably and prop- 
erly equipped for the avoidance of unnecessary suffering to 
animals during the voyage. Clause 3 containing provisions 
as to the landing of animals from Ireland agreed to. 


December 12.-—Importation of Animals Bill as amended, 
considered and read the third time. : 

December 13.—On the second reading of the Consolidated 
Fund (appropriation) Bill, Mr. Walsh (labor) called at- 
tention to the serious condition of the coal-mining industry. 
No occupation, he said, suffered more from unemployment. 
That industry gave direct work to over a million people and 
maintained five millions. In 1914 the average wage of all 
the miners, including highly-paid officials as well as those 
miserably underpaid, was 6 s. 54d. a day. According to 
the latest Board of Trade returns, the cost of living was 80 
per cent above that of pre-war days. If wages had main- 
tained the same ratio of advance, the miners’ wages over all 
would have been 11 s, 714d. a day instead of being 9 s. 114d. 
aday. The reduction in wages bill of the miners during the 
last year had been 100,000,000 pounds. The late govern- 
ment was to blame for removing the control without giving 
the industry a reasonable breathing time. 

Mr. Hopkinson said that Mr. Walsh was largely justified 
in the picture he had painted. And yet of all the industries 
of the country coal-mining was the most hopeful. Up to 
March of 1921 when coal control ceased, millions of pounds 
were being taken out of the pockets of every other member 
of the community to pay the miners an uneconomic wage. 
That was why the Railway and Transport workers refused 
to go to the aid of the miners when they struck. There was 
every prospect of the miners benefitting very largely, though 
slowly, under the present wages agreement and profit-sharing 
scheme. 

Mr. Gould said there was no special grievance in the min- 
ing industry above any other. 5000 more men were em- 
ployed in the mines than in 1914, though the production of 
coal had gone down from 28714 million tons to 270 millions. 
In South Wales 2,500 fewer men were employed than in 
1913, and the production was 334 million tons less. When 
decontrol came wages had to come down to an economic 
basis. The profit-sharing scheme was an endeavor to give 
the workers a share of the profits. The owners had paid 
3% million pounds under the agreement to meet the 
deficiency. If the miners had owned the pits they would 
have received 314 million pounds less in wages than the 
industry made. The miners wanted to share the profits and 
dissociate themselves from the losses. Bigger wages could 
not be got without losing markets, and even then Britain 
could not compete with America, Belgium or Germany. 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Bonar Law) said that the men 
had done what they had been asked to do. They had worked 
in such a way as to produce the best output. With the same 
number of people employed, the same amount of coal was 
turned out with the seven-hour day as had been turned out 
before the war with an eight-hour day. And the cost of 
living was 20 per cent more than before the war. And yet 
the state of the coal trade was not so bad as that of other 
trades, especially the shipbuilding and engineering trades. 
It was impossible for any mines to make even reasonable 
profits if the miners’ wages were below the minimum. Many 
mines were being kept open and working at a loss, and any 
attempt to increase wages would mean stoppage and conse- 
quent unemployment. To raise the price of coal would not 
be a remedy. The real remedy lay in the direction of an 
improvement in the whole trade of the country. 

December 14.—Consolidated Fund (appropriation) Bill 
considered in committee, and reported without amendment. 
Statement by Prime Minister on reparations and interallied 
debts. Mr. Bonar Law said that he thought it right to look 
at the question from the French point of view. The French 
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had had great hopes in regard to the amount of money they 
would get from Germany. Their financial system had even 
been based on their receiving that money. Germany had 
undertaken to pay these large amounts. But conference af- 
ter conference had been held, and in every case a moratorium 
had been granted, and at the end of the period of moratorium 
it was found to be more difficult than before to get anything 
out of Germany. The French view was that that result was 
largely due to deliberate inflation of currency by Germany, 
so as to make it impossible to meet any claim for reparation. 
Mr. Bonar Law did not think that result had been deliber- 
ately brought about by Germany, because, while it was true 
that by the method of passive resistance they could avoid 
for ever paying any indemnity, they could only avoid it by 
what was very like suicide for Germany, and he could hardly 
believe that any sane government would deliberately adopt 
that course. It was true that the effect of the inflation had 
enabled strong industrial groups to make enormous profits, 
and to put those profits beyond the seach of the German 
Government. The government had apparently never been 
strong enough to stop that inflation and to put German 
finances on a sound footing, 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald (labor leader) said that the gen- 
eral question of reparations, though complicated in its details, 
was very simple in its principles. There could be no repara- 
tions until Germany had begun to trade. The economic and 
industrial potentialities of Germany were simply enormous. 
Yet, unless Germany was carefully handled, she would go 
hopelessly into bankruptcy. She must have time. The 
amount must also be fixed and must be small. It was not 
only a question of what Germany could pay, it was also a 
question of what could be received. Imports could not be 
received by political force which would not come in the 
natural economic course of exchange. 

Speaking of the occupation of the Ruhr, Mr. Macdonald 
emphasized the impossibility of mixing up military threats 
and economic programs. 


HOUSE OF LORDS 


December 6.—Lord Sydenham brought up the question of 
naval disarmament. According to the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, Britain was to retain 22 capital ships, the United States 
18 and Japan 10. All others were to be made unserviceable 
in six months, and to be totally scrapped in 18 months. No 
ship in future was to exceed a tonnage of 35,000, and arma- 
ment was to be limited to the 16-inch gun. Lord Sydenham 
said that Britain had only one ship, the “Hood,” of 41,200 
tons, classed at Washington as post-Jutland, although it did 
not embody some of the improvements in design which were 
introduced after the war, and was not really a post-Jutland 
battleship. The United States had three capital ships, the 
“Maryland,” “West Virginia,” “Colorado,” all superior to 
the “Hood,” except in point of speed. Other two United 
States ships, the “Tennessee” and the “California” were 
post-Jutland in design, except that they had twelve 14-inch 
guns instead of eight 16-inch guns. The United States bat- 
tle fleet, with five post-Jutland ships and eight ships of 31,400 
tons and over, was distinctly more powerful than the British 
fleet with only the “Hood” and the “Tiger” over 28,000 tons. 
The terms of the treaty allowed the United States in 1925 
fifteen pre-Jutland ships and three post-Jutland ships. 
Britain was allowed in 1925 seventeen pre-Jutland ships and 
three post-Jutland ships. ‘Therefore, unless two new battle- 
ships were laid down at once, Britain would have one indif- 
ferent post-Jutland ship against four efficient American ships. 
Moreover, no equal expenditure would give so much employ- 
ment of the kind most needed. 
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The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (The Marquis of Lin- 
lithgow) said that the Treaty of Washington had been rati- 
fied by the United States, Japan and Britain. He said that 
out of 20 ships to be scrapped Britain had already rendered 
six incapable of service. Other two were being put out of 
comiaission and eight had been sold to shipbreaking firms. 
As to the building of two new ships, he could say nothing defi- 
nite, as the matter had not yet been considered by the Cabi- 
net. If the Washington treaty were ratified by all the five 
powers the United States would have 18 battleships and two 
building, a total of 20 capital ships; Japan would have six 
battleships and four battle cruisers, a total of 10 capital ships; 
Great Britain would have 18 battleships and four battle 
cruisers, a total of 22 capital ships. If the treaty were not 
ratified, the United States would have 20 battleships of the 
dreadnought type, six battleships of the pre-dreadnought type, 
nine post-Jutland battleships building, four battle cruisers 
building and two battle cruisers now being converted into 
aircraft carriers, a total of 41 capital ships; Japan would 
have seven battleships of the dreadnought type, four battle- 
ships of the pre-dreadnought type, four battle cruisers, two 
battleships building, two battleships projected, and two battle 
cruisers building and two battle cruisers projected, a total of 
23 battleships; Great Britain would have 18 battleships and 
five battle cruisers, a total of 23 battleships. 

Viscount Lee of Fareham urged very strongly the imme- 
diate building of the two new battleships. 

December 7.—Relations with Greece discussed. 

The Duke of Marlborough asked the government if they 
were in a position to explain the circumstances in which His 
Majesty’s Minister had been withdrawn from Athens. The 
only statement of policy made with regard to the withdrawal 
had been a statement made by the Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons, to the effect that it was contrary to the 
practice of civilized countries to execute ministers who had 
failed in their policy. Great Britain had acted alone. The 
representatives of the United States, France and Italy were 
still in Athens. What terms, he asked, would the British 
Government insist on the Greek Government carrying out 
before its representative was permitted to return to Athens 
and resume diplomatic relations? 

The Lord President of the Council (The Marquis of 
Salisbury) said that the ministers were tried and cond 
by an extraordinary court martial. Repeated efforts were 
made by the British Minister in Athens to procure a trial 
before a civil court, and subsequently to prevent the carrying 
out of the death penalty. The remonstrance having been 
ignored, the minister was withdrawn. The speaker did not 
doubt that the strong opinion of the British government had 
been duly realized in Athens. 

December 12.—Lord Somerleyton, in moving the second 
reading of the Trade Facilities and Loans Guarantee bill, 
explained that its object was to amend the Trade Facilities 
Act by increasing to 50,000,000 pounds the total loans under 
the act; to guarantee a loan to Austria of 6,500,000 gold 
crowns; to guarantee a loan of 3,500,000 pounds to be raised 
by the Soudan government for irrigation works. 

December 14.—Trade Facilities and Loans Guarantee bill 
read a third time and passed. 

December 15.—Importation of Animals bill read third 
time and 

Consolidated Fund (appropriation) bill read first, second 
and third time and passed. 

Royal assent given to both bills and to Trade Facilities 
and Loans Guarantee bill. 

King’s speech. 

Parliament prorogued to Tuesday, February 13, 1923. 
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Notes on the Constitution 


By Hon. Wa. Tyter Pace 


A series of twelve articles setting forth the fundamental principles of the 
United States Government as prescribed in the Constitution 


Third Article—What Congress May Not Do Under the Constitution—Part I 


RTICLE I, Section IX of the Constitution provides: 
A 1. The Migration or importation of such persons 
. as any of the States now existing shall think proper to 
admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty 
may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dol- 
lars for each person. 


This relates to the African Slave Trade. This question 
was an important one in the formation of the Constitution. 
The southern States, except Virginia and Maryland, insisted 
that no restriction should be imposed upon the traffic. A 
compromise was finally effected allowing Congress to pro- 
hibit it after 1808. In that year the importation of slaves 
into the United States was forbidden. ‘The acts of April 20, 
1818, and March 3, 1819, authorized the President to send 
cruisers to the coast of Africa to stop the slave trade. As 
no restrictions were ever placed upon domestic slave trading 
before its abolition in 1865, the surreptitious trade in im- 
ported slaves was not entirely given up until that time. 


2. The privilege of the writ of habe@s corpus shall not be 
suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the 
public safety may require it. 

The “Writ of Habets Corpus” is a basic safeguard of per- 
sonal liberty, being perhaps the best security against the gros- 
ser forms of tyranny ever devised. It means, in short, that 
no citizen shall be denied the right of trial in a civil court. 
In other words, a writ issued by a judge or court requiring 
the body of a person restrained of liberty to be brought before 
the judge or into the court, that the lawfulness of the re- 
straint may be investigated and determined. Its foundation 
is in the Magna Charta of England. The power to suspend 
it is naturally a subject of the gravest importance. ‘The writ 
has been suspended many times in England. It was sus- 
pended in Rhode Island by State authority during Dorr’s 
rebellion. July 5, 1861, Attorney General Bates gave an 
opinion in favor of the President’s power to suspend the writ. 
March 3, 1863, Congress approved this opinion, and there- 
after many arrests were made for disloyal practices. Sep- 
tember 4, 1862, the suspension of the writ was made general 
so far as it concerned persons arrested by military officers for 
disloyalty. In 1866, in the case of Milligan, arrested in 
Indiana in 1864, and sentenced to death by a military tri- 
bunal, the Supreme Court, having been appealed to, decided 
that the privilege of the writ could nct be suspended in dis- 
tricts where the action of the civil courts was not interrupted, 
except that milit.ry commissioners might be given jurisdic- 
tion to try residents of rebellious States, prisoners of war, and 
persons in the military and naval services. Milligan, being 
a civilian, was exempt from the laws of war and could only 
be tried by a jury. 


3. No bill of atgainer, or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

A bill of attairr deprived convicted persons of all civil 
rights and of power to inherit or transmit property. This 
provision put an end to the once common practice of bills of 
attainer and made laws of this character impossible. “Ex 
post fact” legislation, which this provision also prohibits are 
laws making any act a crime which was not a crime at the 
time the act was committed. But decisions of the courts un- 
der this provision have made a distinction as between criminal 
and civil cases, that the inhibition does not extend to cas 
that merely effect the private property of citizens, upon the 
principle that private rights must yield to public exigencies. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in 
proportion to the census or enumeration herein before directed 
to be taken. 

During our Constitutional history it has been deemed 
n to lay direct taxes five times—in 1798, 1813, 1815, 
1816, and 1861. The last time, prior to the adoption of the 
16th amendment, was during the Civil War, when a direct 
tax of $20,000,000 was levied, to be proportionately assessed 
against all lots of ground with their improvements and dwell- 
ing houses. The operation of the act was suspended July 
1, 1862, and by an act of March 2, 1891, $15,000,000 of this 
amount was refunded to the States. The earlier direct taxes 
were levied on houses, land and slaves. Whenever those 
taxes were laid they were in proportion to population, except 
during the Civil War when certain incomes were taxed as a 
war measure. But now, income taxes are laid or levied un- 
der the 16th Amendment, ratified February 15, 1913, as fol- 
lows: “The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes on incomes, from whatever source derived, without ap- 
portionment among the several States, and without regard to 
any census or enumeration.” 

In August, 1894, the Wilson tariff law imposed a tax of 2 
per cent on all incomes in excess of $4,000. The Supreme 
Court in 1895 declared this law unconstitutional. ‘The Con- 
stitution was amended, as above stated, empowering Congress 
to levy and collect income taxes. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any State. 

Not only does the Constitution, by this provision, prohibit 
export duties, but Congress, so as to still further encourage 
our export trade grants a drawback, a term used for the re- 
mission or refunding of tariff import duties, when the com- 
modity upon which they have been paid is exported. By this 
means an article upon which taxes are paid when imported 
may be exported and sold in foreign markets on the same 
terms as though it had not been taxed at all. ‘The drawback 
enables merchants to export imported articles taxed at home 
and sell them in foreign markets on the same terms as those 
offered from countries where no tax is imposed. 
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Tracing the Path of a Bill in Congress 


(Reprinted by Request.) 


By Hon. Witu1aM TYLer Pace 
Clerk of the House of Representatives of the United States Congress 


Introduced 


HE process followed when a measure is introduced in 
I the House may be briefly described. The bill is first 
dropped, let us say, by Mr. X into a basket on the 
clerk’s desk known as “The hopper.” The Speaker’s clerk 
goes through the batch of new bills, and assigns the X bill 
to the committee having jurisdiction. The bill is numbered 
and proper records are made of its introduction and the bill 
is sent to the Government Printing Office, where a number 
of copies of it are struck off. The copies are deposited in 
the Document Room of the House, where they are procur- 
able by the members. 


In Committee 
The committee considers the bill at one of its periodic meet- 
ings and decides either to report it in its original form or to 
report it with amendments. Sometimes extensive hearings 
cn the bill are accorded its friends and opponents. Let us as- 
sume that the committee approves the X bill either with or 


without amendments. It is then reported to the House by 
the committee, with a recommendation that it be passed. 


On the Calendar 


The Clerk receives it and refers it and the report to the 
Calendar. If it is a public bill involving a charge of money 
or property, it is referred to the Calendar of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. If it is 
merely a public bill, it goes to the House Calendar, and if a 
private bill to the Private Calendar. More records of it are 
now made, and if it has been amended in committee, another 
batch of copies is printed, carrying the Calendar number and 
showing the proposed amendments. 


Taken Up 


Numerous are the ways provided by the House rules for 
taking up a bill, once it is on a Calendar, depending upon its 
nature, whether privileged or not. It may be taken up by 
unanimous consent, may be called up on Calendar Wednes- 
day by direction of the committee reporting it, may be passed 
under suspension of the rules, may come up on certain days 
if it is a private bill, or may take precedence over other bills 
if it is an appropriation or revenue bill. And if in the view 
of the Rules Committee the bill deserves prompt and special 
consideration that committee may bring in a rule for its im- 
mediate consideration and prescribe the terms under which 
it may be considered, overriding all rules save the rule for a 
motion to recommit. 


Debated 


Ordinarily the duration of the debate is determined by the 
importance of the measure. The discussion is generally 
opened by the chairman of the committee in charge, and un- 
less a specified time has been set for debate, it is ended by a 
motion for the “previous question.” 


Sent to the Senate 


The X bill being passed, that fact is certified by the Clerk 
of the House, and the certified copy is carried by him to the 
Senate, where, after certain formalities, it is received by the 
Vice President and by him referred to the Senate committee 
having jurisdiction of the subject matter. Here it under- 
goes another process of examination. 


In Senate Committee 


The Senate committee, in turn, is at liberty to shelve or 
“pigeonhole” it, to approve as it stands, or to make amend- 
ments of its own. If approved or amended, the X bill is 
reported in due time to the Senate. 


Returned to House 


If passed by that body, it is returned to the House. If 
the bill has been amended by the Senate and the House ac- 
cepts the amendment, that ends the matter and the bill is 
signed by the Speaker and the Vice i resident and is presented 
by the Committee on Enrolled Bills to the President for his 
approval or rejection, as the case may be, 


In Conference 


But if, on the other hand, the House disagrees to the Sen- 
ate amendments, the Senate is so informed and if it still in- 
sists upon its amendments, each branch appoints representa- 
tives to a joint conference committee, which is charged with 
the duty of compromising the differences between the two 
bills. ‘The committee nearly always reaches an agreement, 
and its report is almost invariably confirmed by the vote of 
the two branches. 


Exceptions 


This is an outline of the progress of an ordinary measure 
to final adoption. In the case of bills of major importance, 
as, for example, a general tariff bill, not only the House Ways 
and Means Committee, to which such legislation is confided, 
but the Senate Finance Committee, which exercises a cor- 
responding function for the upper branch, holds public hear- 
ings for the discussion of the legislation in hand. It some- 
times happens that the Senate and House committees are far 
apart in their final conclusions as to the details of grave meas- 
ures, and in such cases a heavy responsibility i is intrusted to 
the conference committee. More and more, in both Houses, 
the powers of conference committees are being curtailed. 


Postscript 


The X bill has a happy fate, compared with the great mass 
of bills submitted. Much of the time of the committees is 
given to the rejection of bills, and the committee rooms are, 
as has been intimated, pee ee ca Oe 
centage of the Congress offeri ings. But once a bill escapes 
from the committee into the House it is disposed of with 
clock-like precision. 
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